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1s there any way in which society can secure the benefits of stability of belief, and at the 
same time free itself from obsolete beliefs which tremendously hinder its progress by 
“preventing that open-minded attitude which promoted progress in human understanding? 
The Mohammedan, the Buddhist, the Parsee, the Shintoist, the Roman Catholic, the Greek 
Catholic, the Methodist, the Christian Scientist, the Brahman, cannot all be right in think- 
ing that the true revelation came to them, and to them alone; and the intense conviction 
each has that his inner experience of assurance confirms his belief is not justified. 


If there were a process of thinking which would have the result that men would come 
gtadually to understand things alike, arrive at the same beliefs and convictions, would not 
that process of approaching the problems of life be worth considering? There is such a 
ptocess. More and more it is winning acceptance among men, and as it wins acceptance, 
men come more and more to unity of belief. -But in religion, as a rule, men deny the 
validity of that process, and so long as they do deny it, they do not tend to unity of belief. 


This process consists of examining all the available facts with an open and unbiased 
mind, to determine whether they sustain the belief in question. This is called the scientific 
method. Its use tends to make all men who are willing to consider the evidence, come to 
have the same opinions and beliefs on matters in question. The attitude of mind of the 
real scientist is, “Is this true? How do I know it is true? What evidence have I that it is 
true? What tests can I devise that would demonstrate its falsity if it is not true?” And 
before he is fully convinced, he asks himself, ‘Are there any other tests that might discover 
falsity of this belief? Have I, with an open mind, attacked it from every significant direction?” 
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Old Men’s Wars 


HAT VERY CAUTIOUS SEMI-SOTTO word 

in one political party platform about draft- 
ing the material resources of the country in the 
event of another war, moves our friend Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch to say, “If it were really believed by 
all rich men that when their neighbor’s boy was 
drafted their whole fortune was also to be drafted, 
it is doubtful if any Congress this country might 
ever elect would vote for war even under extreme 
provocation. They would soon find a way for 
peaceful adjustment of any dispute that might 
arise.” We agree with Dr. Lynch that the plank 
in the platform is not to be taken seriously, for poli- 
tics keeps its keen eyes upon the things which 
are material. In war, if it should come, we shall 
still offer human flesh prodigally upon the altar 
of the country “right or wrong,” because life is 
not yet so precious as treasure. Life is cheap. 
We people think highly of ourselves, but the carnal 
interests in America have not yet any reason greatly 
to fear the moral and spiritual dominance of the 
celestial interests. 

That is one reason we look gladly to youth. 
Youth does not make wars. Youth does not hate. 
Dr. Lynch says, “All wars are made by old men.” 
Reader, hold that sentence. He says even in church 
it is the old ministers who “are snorting for blood.” 
Strong blow, that. How true is it? “In the 
nation,” continues Dr. Lynch, “it is the old men 
—the old financiers, statesmen, editors, congress- 
men—who make wars. They make wars, then 
send off the innocent beautiful boys, who have no 
race hatreds and no greeds for foreign trade or 
domination, to fight their battles. War is the 
record of youth being slaughtered to settle old 
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men’s quarrels. ... We hope a law will soon be 
passed in every nation that in the event of war 
no one under fifty should be called to the colors.” 


Missionaries for Europe 


E ARE FAMILIAR with the misfortune of 
Protestants in Transylvania since the war. 
Reports also of a more or less disturbing nature 
relative to the sufferings of Protestant churches in 
other portions of the Continent have come to us 
from time to time. But we were hardly prepared 
for the statement of Dr. Adolf Keller, secretary 
of the European Central Office for the Relief of 
Evangelical Churches, that ‘“Three-quarters of the 
Protestants of the Continent in their effort to main- 
tain their work, are in more or less distress; and 
in the regions most tried, Protestant institutions 
are near collapse.” 
Describing what he has witnessed Dr. Keller 
proceeds: 

“In Latvia, for example, one-quarter of the church build- 
ings were destroyed, the income of the church is reduced 
to one-fifth its pre-war amount, and many of the church 
members whose lands were ravaged by war are living in ' 
miserable mud huts and some even in roofed-over trenches. 

“Of the Protestants of Hungary, about one-half find 
themselves expatriated,.owing to new boundaries imposed 
since the war. Their schools have been closed (leaving 
their children to be educated in another faith, unless 
means can be secured for new institutions), income for 
church support has been cut off, and the maintenance of 
their religious services and activities oppressively hindered 
by an alien government. 

“The Protestant churches in Saxony, already seriously 

- affected by the economic situation, have been still further 
hurt by the oppressive influence of the communistie govern- 
ment. - Income belonging to the Church has been diverted ; 
pastors and religious workers have been excluded from 
participation in general relief funds; and the Ministry 
of Religion has frankly declared, ‘We have the greatest 
interest in the fact that the Church is weak and that it 

' shall remain weak.’” 


Six years after the conclusion of the war, mis- 
sionary boards are discovering that the part of 
the world making the most insistent demand on 
missionary money and missionary enterprise is not 
Asia or Africa or the isles of the sea, but the con- 
tinent of Europe. 


What Youth Demands 


AT DO YOUNG PEOPLE expect of their 
church? Each church in this and other fel- 
lowships must set itself resolutely to a solution of 
that urgent question if it would guarantee its fu- 
ture. If the parish activities include an energetic 
young people’s organization, there is a reason. If 
it does not there is also areason. Youth has ideals. 
Youth has imagination. Youth expects a great 
deal of the future as well as the present. Its con- 
cern is less about system and method, and more 
about the idealistic and imaginative. Youth al- 
ways has and always will dream dreams and see 
visions. And that church which proves attractive 
must respond with dreams and visions the equal 
of its young people. 


Church committees have believed that the way - 


to entice was to offer programs of attractive amuse- 
ments. This is one way. Undoubtedly many have 
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in the “lap of the gods.” 


thus been enticed, and will continue to be. But let 
the fact lodge in the mind that those who thus 
come, come not wholly because of the amusement 
which they can often find better elsewhere, but 
because of the religious appeal they believe is behind 
the amusement. If that appeal is lacking, or if 
when found it does not measure up to the ideal, 
they are disappointed. Of more serious signifi- 
cance, the church has fallen appreciably in their 
estimation. Instead of becoming loyal supporters, 
they become either critics or indifferent onlookers. 

The young men and women in our parishes ex- 
pect that their church will live up to the spirit as 
well as the letter of its profession. They expect 
it will give them a deep-seated, substantial faith 
which shall sustain them in the midst of conflicting, 
shifting opinion. They look to it to satisfy that 
quest of youthful souls, the higher good. Far, far 
more than the elders of the church suspect, their 
boys and girls demand vast things from those who 
hold the keys to the treasuries of faith. In those 
lives comes a time when religion represents to them 
the highest and best. Then the seed will take deep 
They will 
detect without trouble the false prophets. But 
none in the congregation will welcome more eagerly 
the message of the prophets of truth and light. 


The Literary Pulse 


E NOTE IN THE NEWS that within a few 

days of each other a publishing house has been 
established and a magazine born. Verily the infiu- 
ence of the printed page increases. Despite exces- 
sive costs of production, publishing houses do not 
diminish their lists of books. The last announced 
list of one of the largest publishing concerns in 
America included more books than any previous 
catalogue, according to the manager of the concern. 
Several magazines which a few years ago were of 
modest size and had from fifty thousand to one 
hundred thousand readers, have now reached the 
dimensions of a book and number their subscribers 
not by the thousand but by the million. Shrewd, 
persistent advertising has done much. But the 
real reason for the constant increase of reading 
matter is that more people are reading, and those 
who have already acquired the habit are reading 
more. These readers do not cease to demand addi- 
tional books, and an ever changing variety of maga- 
zine material. An editor will publish the story of 
an unknown writer because his readers like new 
names. Often the chief reason why a book sells is 
because it is new, and is handsomely dressed and 
widely distributed by its publisher. 

The new publishing house and magazine will not 
suffer for lack of proffered manuscripts, for there 
is always an army of the ambitious ready to besiege 
new publishing ventures for entrance into their col- 
umns. The editors must decide what in their judg- 
ment their readers will buy. Yet the oldest pub- 
lisher of them all will admit that he cannot pre- 
dict success or failure for any book. Its fate is 
Failures are constantly 
being recorded for works of high promise, and suc- 
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cesses for the book of the unknown author which 
went begging from publisher to publisher, finally 
being accepted, though with misgivings. 

While writers, editors, and publishers are con- 
centrating their energies and striving to give the 
public what they think it will pay for, style compo- 
sition, the narrative itself, suffers. How much of 
the decadence of literature from the relatively 
recent days of those masters of prose and poetic 
form, Emerson, Hawthorne, Bryant, and Longfel- 
low, is due to this feverish, unnatural striving to 
please, we may not know. 

We are told that both publishing house and maga- 
zine are beginning their careers with distinct lit- 
erary hopes. All praise for this aspiration! It is 
an expectation deserving recognition and length of 
life. 


Curing the Leper 


HE TIME IS AT HAND to eradicate leprosy, 

if we are to credit the statement of Lieut. Col. 
Sir Leonard Rogers, published in the journal of the 
American Medical Association. He says that 
leprosy is far more curable than pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, though many have believed with the Scrip- 
tures that only a miracle could effect a cure. 

Leprosy, that scourge of Eastern countries, 
easily the most virulent and dreaded disease of 
Bible times, has persisted through the centuries 
until to-day there are nearly three million sufferers 
throughout the world. Sir Leonard declares that 
the idea that the disease is hereditary is erroneous. 
He says that children of leprous parents removed 
from their parents at an early age become normal 
and healthy, and produce children unaffected by 
the disease. The only way the sickness can be 
received, says this authority, is by prolonged con- 
tact with a leper. 

The writer urges a vigorous campaign of isola- 
tion, declaring that if every leper could become 
isolated, from the day he is infected, the disease 
would vanish in a generation. He suggests that 
Great Britain, which has in its dominion half a 
million lepers, begin the campaign, anticipating 
for it, if the latest discoveries are utilized, quick 
success. The New Testament writers held that 
only a miracle could cleanse a community afflicted 
with leprosy. Medical science may now take the 
place of miracle, proving again that astonishing 
effects result from man’s industry and invention, 
rather than from supernatural manipulation. 


Note 


Along comes another argument to prove the ad- 
vantage to a church of owning its pews. The church 
property of an Episcopal parish in Chicago cannot 
be sold because deeds made from 1872 to 1875 gave 
individual pew-holders title to the land underneath 
the seats. Certain owners and heirs to owners are 
not willing to surrender their titles. This is not 
the first time individual pew ownership has in- 
volved a-parish in similar complications. [ree 
seats mean not only a full church and a better 
financed church but a church freed from annoying 
legal restraints. 
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Two More Thrones Tottering 


Fresh signs of opposition to the kingly institution 


Sorra, June 1. 


HERE ARE PORTENTS in the polit 

ical sky of the southeastern area of 
Burope that the shock which recently 
brought down the throne of Greece into 
ruin is not the end of the movement 
toward a republican form of government 
in countries regarded as definitely monar- 
chie. During my recent tour of observa- 
tion in Roumania I had the opportunity 
to sense the strength of the republican 
impulse in that country. The force of 
the republican drift in Jugoslavia, largely 
because it conceives its destiny to be 
implied by the designation ‘Greater 
Serbia,’ is perceptibly felt in Belgrade, 
as well as in Zagreb, the Croatian capital 
and the centre of the demand for the dis- 
placement of the kingdom by a republic. 


IN BOTH BELGRADE and Bucharest 
the background for the growing opposition 
to the kingly institution is identical with 
that behind the fall of the Romanoffs, 
the decapitation of Louis XIV in France, 
the execution of Charles I of England— 
a clash between the sovereign and the 
majority of his people. The principal 
political power that confronts King 
Ferdinand II of Roumania is an unprec- 
edented unification of the National party 
with the Tsaranists or Peasants. I talked 
with M. Maniu, the chief of the combined 
political foree, on the day after the fusion 
of what practically constitutes the whole 
of the laboring forces of the country. 
As a matter of fact, the National-Peasant 
party represents about 80 per cent. of its 
voters. Whether that power shall be 
exercised against the king depends upon 
King Ferdinand himself. M. Maniu, a 
striking personality because of his very 
simplicity, took occasion to point out to 
me that the first article in the working 
program adopted by the fused parties 
asserts the loyalty of the party to the 
monarchical principle. 

But behind that declaration lies a mass 
of grievances that may nullify that dec- 
laration in practice. The potential effec- 
tiveness of that force is suggested by the 
title of a pamphlet signed by the leaders 
of all the opposition groups. ‘The title 
of that pamphlet is: “The Struggle 
Against Absolutism in Roumania.” All 
the leaders of the opposition with whom 
I talked gave me to understand plainly 
that, in their collective opinion, the 
régime in Bucharest is absolutistic, and 
aimed at the enrichment of the adherents 
of the Bratianu cabinet. As to the policy 
of “nationalization” of mineral resources, 
including oil, which has brought Rou- 
mania into a clash with America, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and The Nether- 
lands, they expressed the opinion that 
it was aimed not at the “nationalization” 
but at the “Bratianization” of the 
natural resources of Roumania. 


Ss. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of Tun RnGISTHR 


Unfortunately for the king of Rou- 
mania, he has been placed by circum- 
stances in the position of supporter of 
this régime, which includes that small 
group of Byzantine families that have 
ruled Roumania for many generations, 
owned its land, exploited its peasants, 
and filled all its important offices, admin- 
istrative, legislative, and diplomatic, 


ieeyatone Photograph 
KEY MAN TO BUROPE’S RISE 


Premier Herriot hag to satisfy the 
French politicians and at the same time 
meet the demands of international bank- 
ers, not to mention the British and 
American statesmen in the London inter- 
allied conference; and this most difficult 
task seems now about to be achieved and 
then doomed to the way of many other 
post-war efforts - a the world on its 
ee 


for generations. Against this state of 
affairs, the newly acquired provinces of 
Roumania are, figuratively speaking, up 
in arms. How long that condition will 
remain a figure of speech remains to be 
seen. But even the Conservative leader 
of old Roumania, Alexander Marghiloman, 
is outspoken in his sympathies with the 
National-Peasant party. “They must 
put the Bratianu crowd out at once, or 
Roumania will be ruined completely,” 
said this old politician, a veritable grand 
seigneur, to me. King Ferdinand faces 
the choice of dismissing Jean Bratianu, 
dissolving the chamber, which all the op- 
position parties denounce as elected by 
fraud and violence, and calling the leaders 
of the combined opposition to power. The 
retention of the throne by Ferdinand de- 
pends upon the nature of his answer to 
this riddle. 


The indications are that he will not 
give the people the right answer. 

The position of King Alexander of 
Serbia is simpler than that of Ferdinand 
of Roumania. Twice has Alexander 
defied the Skupshtina, or Jugoslavian par- 
liament, within the past two months. 
Twice the chamber has voted no confi- 
dence in the Pashitch cabinet, and twice 
has the king invited Pashitch to form a 
new cabinet. The opposition to Pashitch, 
as to Bratianu, comes largely from newly 
acquired provinces—Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Macedonia. I was informed 
the other day by a foreign diplomat in 
Sofia, recently from Belgrade, that the 
king was preparing for flight by the rapid 
transfer of his private property to foreign 
banks. : 

Alexander, with Pashitch, is the builder 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Unfortunately for himself, he 
shares Pashitch’s conception of the new 
kingdom as a “Greater Serbia” instead 
of a federation of self-governing nations, 
like Great Britain on a much larger scale. 
Therefore he is pledged to the oppressive 
policy pursued by Pashitch. That policy 
is designed to sustain the Serbs in the 
position of a ruling caste, despite the 
protests of an unquestionable majority 
who have a much longer cultural history 
under the late Austro-Hungarian system. 
Having proved that with royal support he 
can defy the Skupshtina, Nikola Pashiteh 
relies upon the same force to maintain 
him until the majority opposition has been 
completely crushed or has reconciled 
itself to its fate as the under dog. Alex- 
ander is furnishing this support, and is 
thus placing himself in opposition to the 
will of the majority of the people of Jugo- 
slavia. Like Charles I, he has apparently 
elected to throw in his lot with the Ser- 
bian “cavaliers” instead of with parlia- 
ment. And parliaments in several in- 
stances in history have demonstrated their 
power of effective protest against such 
inequitable preference. 


ONE OF THE OUTWARD indications 
of the psychology and background of both 
King Alexander of Jugoslavia and King 
Ferdinand of Roumania are the elaborate ~ 
measures taken to guard both sovereigns, 
although the bayonet is more numerously 
displayed in Belgrade than in Bucharest. 
The only sovereign in the Balkans who 
mixes freely with his people, and has only 
a formal guard at the gates of his palace 
is Boris III. of Bulgaria, who began his 
reign on an apparently tottering throne 
in the world-storm in 1918, but those 
human qualities and respect for constitu- 
tional limitations enabled him to survive 
even the Stamboulisky régime, palpably 
aimed at minimizing the royal prerogative 
to the advantage of a peasant figure singu- 
larly made up of imaginative statesman- 
ship and peasant ineffectiveness, 
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How to Believe 


HAVE LITTLE sympathy for the per- 

son who has contempt for people of 
orthodox beliefs in religious matters. 
Byery worthwhile person has a strong 
desire to conserve the superlative values of 
life. Any attack upon those values he 
looks upon as treason to God and to hu- 
manity. 

Every person feels that his own view 
as to what are the superlative values is 
the right view. If he felt otherwise, he 
would change his beliefs. If he happens 
to be a devout Mohammedan, any attack 
upon the Mohammedan beliefs he consid- 
ers to be an attack upon the central val- 
tes of life itself. The same is true con- 
cerning whatever beliefs a man happens 
to hold. 

+ 


It is one of the strongest traits of hu- 
manity to hold strongly and passionately 
to inherited beliefs. And in the ease of 
people who adopt, rather than develop, 
their beliefs, this trait is sound. Few 
men work out their own beliefs. They ac- 
cept those of their fathers, or acquire 
them as the result of the influence of 
people of strong convictions. If this type 
of people did not tend to resist change of 
belief, then for that enormous majority of 
men and women who lack either the time 
or desire or the ability to work out their 
own, every casual doctrine that sweeps 
across society would take its toll of con- 
yverts, regardless of how superficial or 
casual it might be. Even now this happens 
to a considerable extent, as witness the 


followers of Theosophy, Mormonism, Chris- 


tian Science and New Thought. Without 
a strong tendency to resist change of be- 
lief there would be less tendency for those 
systems of thought and belief to survive 
which haye stood the test of the mature 
judgments of men. 

This tendency to resist change of belief 
is strongest where beliefs are held on the 
basis of ‘faith’ rather than on the basis 
of reason. ‘The beliefs of real scientists 
are always open to test, and unless they 
stand the test of experience and experi- 
ment, they are given up. There is not 
the passionate resistance to change of be- 
lief among scientists that there is among 
religious people. £ 

Is there any way in which society can 
secure the benefits of stability of belief, 
and at the same time free itself from ob- 
solete beliefs which tremendously hinder 
its progress by preventing that open- 
minded attitude which promoted progress 
in human understanding? The Moham- 
medan, the Buddhist, the Parsee, the 
Shintoist, the Roman Catholic, the Greek 
Catholic, the Methodist, the Christian Sci- 
entist, the Brahman, cannot all be right 
in thinking that the true revelation came 
to them, and to them alone; and the in- 
tense conviction each has that his inner 
experience of assurance confirms his belief 


is not justified. 
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President Antioch College 


If there were a process of thinking 
which would have the result that men 
would come gradually to understand things 
alike, arrive at the same beliefs and con- 
victions, would not that process of ap- 
proaching the problems of life be worth 
considering? There is such a process. 
More and more it is winning acceptance 
among men, and as it wins acceptance, 
men come more and more to unity of be- 
lief. But in religion, as a rule, men deny 
the validity of that process, and so long 
as they do deny it, they do not tend to 
unity of belief. 

This process consists of examining all 
the available facts with an open and un- 
biased mind, to determine whether they 
sustain the belief in question. This is 
ealled the scientific method. Its use tends 
to make all men who are willing to con- 
sider the evidence come to have the same 
opinions and beliefs on matters in ques- 
tion. ‘The attitude of mind of the real 
scientist is, “Is this true? How do I 
know it is true? What evidence have I 
that it is true? What tests can I devise 
that would demonstrate its falsity if it is 
not true?’ And before he is fully con- 
vineed, he asks himself, “Are there any 
other tests that might discover falsity of 
this belief? Have I, with an open mind, 
attacked it from every significant direc- 
tion?’ m 
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When he has gone through that process 
he submits his results to the world of sci- 
entists, and, if the subject seems impor- 
tant, they take his evidence and repeat his 
experiments to see whether they get the 
same results. The other scientists en- 
deayor, also, to find new tests for them- 
selves. If, through the course of years, a 
theory stands all the tests that can be 
given it by all the qualified scientists who 
are interested, it comes to receive general 
acceptance. But if at any time new evi- 
dence is developed, the whole case is 
opened again, and all new evidence is ad- 
mitted. As an instance, for years chem- 
ists believed that all matter is made up of 
elements which are unchangeable. This 
belief in the immutability of elements was 
about as near to a scientific dogma as sci- 
entists ever get. Yet after a time new evi- 
dence appears, to the effect that while 
the elements are very stable as compared 
to chemical compounds, they are them- 
selves made up of simpler substance, and 
have had a gradual evolution, but through 
such long periods of time and under such 
intense temperatures and pressures that 
as a rule they cannot be made in human 
laboratories, though to a small degree 
they can be and are made, This new 
evidence is taken into account, and is 
being generally accepted. 

Now, take two cases in the field of reli- 
gion, and note the difference in manner of 
approach. When Joseph Smith presented 
his supposed revelation to the Mormons, 


he gave them certain mysterious writing, 
through which, he said, part of his “reve- 
lation” was given to him. At that time 
Egyptian writing could not be translated, 
and his course seemed safe. Since then 
the translation of Egyptian has become 
commonplace, and I am imformed that a 
scientifically inclined person has trans- 
lated the sacred stones of the Mormons, 
and finds them to deal with matters of 
commonplace Egyptian life. Now, a 
scientist would have said, “This is in- 
teresting, let us prove it out by every pos- 


sible test.” Not so the Mormon church 
authorities. To them such an inquiry was 
sacrilegious. 


Take another similar case. The ortho- 
dox Christian believes that his doctrines 
come to him by revelation from God. 
But the men who are supposed to have 
received this revelation are all dead. 
Their record has come to us through many 
hands. Scientifically inclined men said, 
“Let us look into this matter. Let us see 
just how this belief has been passed on 


from generation to generation. Has it 
changed through the years? Are the 
present records uncorrupted? Have the 


copies been accurate? Are the truths that 
are supposed to be revealed, like the virgin 
birth, original with this revelation, or is 
there evidence that this doctrine was 
held by neighboring people before the 
Christian era, and was taken over by the 
early Christians along with other elements 
of these older faiths? Can we trace the 
various elements of these Christian beliefs 
back to their originals in the neighboring 
prechristian religions, just as we can trace 
the celebration of Christmas back to the 
prechristian celebration of the first sign 
of lengthening days after the winter 
solstice? Was the idea of revelation orig- 
inal with this religious group, or did all 
religious groups and priestly groups try 
to add prestige to their doctrines by 
claiming infallibility and revelation for 
them? In short, let us get as near as pos- 
sible to the source of these beliefs, and 
if possible, to see just how they origi- 
nated.” That would be the method of 
science, and it is the method which, if 
honestly and universally held, would 
greatly incline to agreement and unity in 
belief. 
+ 


But the religious orthodox man shuns 
this method. In the examination of reli- 
gious matters it is known as “the higher 
criticism,” and he feels that higher 
criticism is a work of the Devil. His 
first conclusion is to hold to his beliefs. 
If he does think about them, it is for the 
purpose of assembling to their support all 
the facts available. He is primarily an 
advocate, and not a judge. He instine- 
tively fears, what I believe to be the case, 
that completely openminded examination 
of the facts would lead to the conclusion 
that his supposed revelation has a purely 
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human origin, and has no element of super- 
human fallibility. Whether he _ be 
Buddhist or Catholic or Mohammedan or 
Presbyterian, he feels that such a finding 
would be a calamity. And in that sincere 
belief he refuses to look facts in the face. 
The peculiar problem he sets out for him- 
self is to refuse to look facts in the face, 
while he persuades himself that he or 
others have really done so. 

Your orthodox man makes this false 
analogy. He says, “You- believe that the 
earth is round, though you have made no 
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that we must not question him or look into 
the evidence, we would be justified in 
questioning these statements, and in 
looking into the matter ourselves. 

All this may seem commonplace to the 
readers of a liberal religious paper, yet 
very often the liberal holds his beliefs 
in the same manner as the conservative, 
only they are different beliefs. I am in- 
clined to think that how we believe is as 
important as what we believe. If we hold 
our beliefs as the scientist does, then they 
will always tend to be corrected. If we 
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measurements yourself to find out. You 
have faith in what you do not understand, 
just as does the man who believes in reve- 
lation.” This reasoning is not sound. 
Quite true, I believed the earth round 
long before I came to make personal ob- 
servations and convinced myself by my 
own evidence. But the important point 
is this: I believed the conclusions of men 
who had put their theories to the test of 
objective evidence, and who had told just 
what this evidence is, and had had that 
evidence verified by other men. More- 
over, this evidence was not internal, 
depending upon a state of mind, but dealt 
with facts observed objectively. If 
belief that the earth is round had 
depended upon the word of some man who 
said, “The earth is round. I have greater 
wisdom than you, and therefore you must 
believe me. I will not tell you how I 
know, and it is wicked for you to doubt 
me or to look into the evidence yourself,” 
if at the same time other men had made 
pronouncements that the earth is flat, 
that it is a spiral coil, and that it is dish 
shaped; and if each one had said that he 
had a divine revelation to that effect, and 


hold them, as not susceptible of examina- 
tion, then we shut ourselves off from the 
increase of insight and knowledge. 

To find whether the liberal holds his 
beliefs in the scientific spirit, it is only 
necessary to ask him what evidence he 
has for his own dearest convictions. What 
evidence has he for his belief in immor- 
tality, for his belief in a friendly Provi- 
dence? If he replies, “Oh, that is going 
too far!” If he holds that on such 
fundamental points we must ignore the 
evidence and hold to the beliefs we have 
without questioning why we have them, 
then he is not in a position to criticize the 
Catholic or the Mohammedan for doing 
the same, with the beliefs he holds as 
most fundamental. 4 

In the long run, I think that unwilling- 
ness to search for the facts is the greatest 
of all infidelity. It indicates a hidden 
fear that the truth may be bad, and that 
therefore we had better deceive ourselves, 
if necessary, in order to keep up our 
courage. This criticism cannot be directed 
against the person who feels that he 
would rather trust the combined judgment 
of the class. of people he knows and 
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respects, rather than use his own weak 
powers in an effort to develop a basis of 
belief for himself. Such a man I respect, 
whether he be Calvinist or Buddhist. 
As leadership shifts to different groups, 
his children will shift in their allegiance. 
But such an attitude is subject to exploi- 
tation. In the fundamentalist movement 
to-day there are two leaders whom I 
believe, from personal impressions extend- 
ing back for twenty years, are not men 
of fine character. I am inclined to believe 
these men have exploited the resistance 
to change, and the hunger for leadership, 
in their followers. Protection against 
such leadership can come only from an 
increase in intelligence and education. 
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New Shoals 
AMELIA MURDOCK WING 


Between the branches of the fair Des 
Moines, 
That placid river rippling on its way, 
There lies a country-place, a delta rich 
And picturesque— 


New Shoals, our goal in Humboldt, Iowa ; 
Where in the month of roses there was 
held, 
For uplift of the spirit and the heart, 
A Conference, 


Or Institute Religious, to discuss 

The vital probems of the day and age. 

From near and far came eager delegates 
In search of light. 


No thought of sect deterred the brethren 
kind : 
Of other views and creeds from “list’ning- 


Or giving of their hospitality 
To stranger guests, 


In homes of comfort there were genial 
hosts, 
And friendly hands among the village 
folk ; 
A smile of welcome from each person met 
About the town. 


The parks, the driveways and all things 
combine - 
To make the place ideal outing-grounds. 
No ocean have we- with its rocky coast, 
But seas of grain. 


Wild flowers rare and charming birds 
abound. 
The ground is covered with rich rugs of 
green— 
The velvet sod; and blessings manifold 
Are showered here. 


Majestic trees delight. The shady groves 
Invite the Nature-lover to commune 


And feast his soul on beauties of the woods - 


At God’s own shrine. 


In these His temples, where the sun was 
Set, ' 
By burning logs we sat and scanned the 
sky, 
And sought to solve the mighty mysteries 
Of starry dome. 


Throughout the week it was our privilege 
To hear great truths expounded by wise 
men ; 
And firm resoives were made, no doubt, by 
all 
To seale new heights. 


For freedom in religion, character, 
And for good-fellowship and brotherhood, 
Together stood the, friends assembled 
here— r 4 
In unity. * 


‘ 


. 
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Renewal of Spiritual Opportunity: A Sermon 


“And the angel that talked with me came 
again, and waked me, as a man that is wakened 
out of his sleep.”—-ZmcHARIAH iy. 1. 


(se ealadibera A MAN hears a call to 
higher life, or feels an, impulse toward 
better things; whenever a spiritual hope 
springs in his breast ; whenever he catches 
the gleam of the ideal; whenever he is 
impressed by the nobleness of another’s 
life, or recognizes the power of a prophet 
of righteousness; when he is moved to 
tenderness by the appeal of a child, or 
feels the sacredness of the mystery of 
death; when the ery of human need 
reaches his heart; when some holy love 
for another possesses him, the angel of 
God speaks to him. 

Most men, surely, have had angelic 
thought s and angelic aspirations at one 
time or another. Angels have talked with 
all of us. Some have paid heed to their 
message, and entered upon fruitful spirit- 
ual experiences. Others have neglected 
them, and, attending to the claims of a 
lower world, have fallen into a sleep re- 


garding spiritual things. None of us has’ 


attended to the angelic suggestions suffi- 
ciently. We have been too engrossed in 
things less delicate and fine, too occupied 
in a coarser and more material world, too 
eager for the kind of life that can never 
bring us the highest good. We have all 
often turned away the angels of God 
disappointed. Where would the best of 
us be, if the angels never came again? 
That they do come again, that God pro- 
yides us with new opportunities, oppor- 
tunities of recovering some lost good, of 
the resurrection of some buried hope, op- 
portunities of discovering new good, of 
being exhilarated by new vision—that 
these things do occur is one of the great- 
est blessings of life. 


+ 


They come to individuals, they come to 
churches, they come to nations. Out of 
the sleep of indifference an individual has 
often been wakened by the angel that had 
spoken to him years before, and whose 
message had been little heeded. If a man 
listens to the angel-voice, his previous 
period will appear to him as a period of 

~ deadness—deadness, to the world that is 

truly real. He had thought he was living 
in the world of real things; now he dis- 
eovers that he had been living among illu- 
sions and unrealities, that the truly real 
is found in the spiritual alone. 

The reason why the angels have so 
often gone away without leaving bless- 
ings behind them is that men have lacked 
the courage to ask them for their mes- 
sage, have been afraid as to what that 
message might demand of them. They 
were not prepared for the self-denials and 
the consecrations which would be required 
in order to realize the truth which the 
angel declared. The angel’s message might 
indeed cut across our vested interests, 
but if we only had the courage to face 
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that, we should realize the richest king- 
dom of human life. It is the angel who 
knows; it is we who are blind. It would 
be well worth our while, it would be our 
Spiritual fortune, to summon up courage 
to ask the angel what the message is, 
and what it demands of us. When we 
are ready in that attitude, we may be sure 
that there will be no lack of heavenly 
messengers. Let us take advantage of 
any new opening into a fuller life. God 
is ever setting before us as individuals 
open. doors, and we often pass them. 
When a little child came into your home, 
the door of a spiritual kingdom was 
opened to you—did you enter it? When 
your dearest was taken from you, there 
was a Christ on that cloud—did you see 
Him? Down that shrouded way, did you 
hear a voice that said, “Fear not, for 
I am with thee’? When you stooped into 
that tremendous cloud, did you clasp 
God’s lamp close to your breast? ‘The 
lamp was there. Sometimes a man who 
for many years has forgotten the ideal- 
ism of this youth, the splendid hope that 
lived in his heart for great things, has 
felt a strange rekindling of what he 
thought was dead—the angel that talked 
with him in the early days came again 
and waked him as a man is awakened 
out of sleep. Promises that used to shine 
in other days and have long been dull 
begin to shine again. It is the return of 
the angel. God is indeed good to us in 
this: that He does not easily leave us, 
that He renews His appeal to us, that 
He often stirs the ash of our life into a 
fire. The return of the angel is like 
finding a new spark among the cinders 
from which a new fire may be kindled. 

But this return of the angel sometimes 
means the freshening of the original mo- 
tive and inspiration of good work which 
has been continued, but which has largely 
become routine. We often begin to do 
things under a splendid inspiration and 
with a noble motive. But we often con- 
tinue to do them when the original in- 
spiration has become dull, and when the 
motive is much less moving than it was. 
The work then becomes largely mechanical. 
This often happens to churches. The 
Church would have disappeared long ago 
if it had not been for the return of the 
angel. It began its career with a Pente- 
cost, a great outpouring of the Spirit. 
Men felt mightily moved to the depth 
of their being, and knew it was by a 
power not their own. Joy and glad- 
ness possessed them; they were strong 
in confidence and hope. Religious life 
then was like the flow of a strong river 
fed from the heights above, and antici- 
pating the sea. But that great tide of 
life receded, and religion became more 
intellectual and ecclesiastical; men oc- 
eupied themselves with making theology, 
and organizing the Church. After a time, 
the mechanism became yery prominent 
and important, and the religion of the 


Spirit was not sufficiently realized. And 
since the early centuries there have been 
long periods of dullness and even of world- 
liness when it would have been difficult to 
say where the religion of Christ really was. 
But such periods have always been broken 
into by some fresh uprising of spiritual 
life. A man appears with a great pro- 
phetic spirit, or a new sect is created 
demanding the more fundamental things. 
Again and again the Church has been 
saved through some within it hearing the 
angel who spoke in the early days speak- 
ing again, and having the courage to listen 
and to take the message. Francis, Wyclif, 
Luther, Wesley, and many others have re- 
kindled the fire on the Church hearth, 
or carried the torch of heaven into new 
areas, and given the world new expres- 
sions of the old truth. 


a 


Since the Great War we have heard 
a good deal about the depressed condi- 
tion of the churches. And it has been 
a very real thing. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the reaction of the war 
upon the Church was so destructive. The 
first effect of war is to make Christianity 
inoperative. When Christians engage in 
‘war they suffer a reversal of their very 
life. Years of that, of necessity pro- 
duce enervation and deadness. Many 
Christians during the war made the ter- 
rible mistake of trying to prove that war 
itself could be Christian. It never can 
be. However exalted the purpose for 
which men go to war, war can only be 
conducted in the devil’s way, and by 
devilish means. A leading Congregation- 
alist minister was heard during the war 
thanking God that the imprecations were 
still in the Psalms! They helped him to 
vent his feelings against the Germans. He 
would have done it without a Psalm, but 
it was nice to have a Psalm to do it in— 
it made him feel religious. The wonder 
is that the churches survived at all. If 
God had left us to be the victims of our 
own iniquity, there would have been no 
hope for us. 

But the-angel that spoke to us in other 
days telling us that God is love, and that 
men are brethren, that hatred and ill- 
will destroy life, that only love can really 
build the devastated areas of human kin- 
ship, came again, and I think there are 
signs that we are waking out of sleep. 
I am sure that the angel of redemption is 
sending a message to the Church to-day, 
and there is an opportunity for new 
spiritual perception. That the awaken- 
ing of the Church is general enough, I 
certainly would not say. But there is an 
awakening. Something occurred in Eng- 
land a few months ago which was very 
significant. On behalf of the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. J. R. Clynes and Miss Margaret 
Bondfield received a deputation from a 
conference of Christian churches. It was 
led by the Bishop of Lichfield. What 
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did the deputation want? The Bishop 
explained that they came as representa- 
tives of organized Christendom in Eng- 
land to discuss the question of unemploy- 
ment with reference to the burden which 
lay on the Christian conscience, and the 
sense of duty which it ought to arouse 
among all Christian people. The Bishop 
laid special stress on a wasteful form of 
economy. It was starving education. He 
called attention to the demoralization of 
a great many young people who had left 
school and had had no employment for 
two, three, or four years. I must quote 
to you what the Bishop told them on 
the question of housing. “I should like 
to say,” he said, “that if it is necessary 
to take drastic action to break down cor- 
porate selfishness on the part of any sec- 
tion of the community, I think you may 
rely on at least a very large number of 
the members of the Christian churches 
backing up the Government to the utter- 
most.” I do not remember hearing the 
voice of the Christian Church quite in 
this form before. There were many in 
that deputation, doubtless, who had no 
political connection with the Government 
now in power, but they had seen and 
recognized the human need, and declared 
that they were willing to back up the 
Government if it seriously deals with 
that need. In replying to the deputation 
Mr. Clynes said: “It is significant, it is 
hopeful, it is a thing full of promise, that 
representatives of the Christian churches 
now think fit to approach governments on 
industrial and economic problems, and I 
regard it as of great importance, because 
it is not easy to state precisely where the 
moral problem begins, and where the in- 
dustrial problem has terminated....A 
Minister of the Crown,’ he said, “had 
set certain acts of policy upon the doc- 
trine of the Sermon on the Mount, and for 
that he was reproached in the House of 
Commons. We are not in the least dis- 
mayed by a reproach of that kind, and 
our answer to it is that our conviction 
profoundly is that until the governments 
of the world do base their policy, in- 
dustrially and economically, more upon 
those doctrines, mankind will not be as 
free, as happy, and as Christian as man- 
kind the world over ought to be. You 
may take it that this is very largely, 
if not wholly, the spirit which inspires 
our policy.” Is not this a new note in 
such a connection? A few years ago the 
Sermon on the Mount was derided openly 
in the House of Commons, But here are 
people who declare that unless they can 
base their, policy very largely on the doc- 
trines of the Sermon on the Mount there 
is not much hope of their bringing to 
mankind either freedom or happiness. 
Surely the deputation headed by the 
Bishop of Lichfield was a response to the 
angel who has come again to us in the 
days of our darkness and misery with a 
message of duty and of hope. I rejoice 
that this encouragement has gone from 
the churches ‘to the Government for the 
better education of the young, for the 
necessity of dealing justly and mercifully 
with unemployed men, and for providing 
proper homes for the people. It is the old 
Christian spirit applying itself to the 
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needs of the new time. It is only a new 
interpretation of the old text, “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ.” It is the angel that spoke 
to men in the early Christian time and 
bade them regard one another as breth- 
ren, in spite of social divisions, the spirit 
that drew the master and the slave to 
one communion table, and taught them 
both that one was their Master in heaven. 
If the Church as a whole, in the spirit 
of that deputation, will work for -those 
objects, it will find a new depth in its 
religious life; it will have a keener vision 
for high spiritual things. I am persuaded 
that it is in a new care for men we shall 
find a new vision of God. If the Church 
will but set itself to the work of right- 
eousness upon the earth, the river of 
God’s peace will flow into it. We have 
a new and rare opportunity now of seeing 
what the application of Christianity to life 
means. Let us not miss it by attention 
to more unimportant things; let us not 
miss it through any prejudice or hostility 
against any section of men, or through 
any regard for our own personal inter- 
ests or advantages. We are at a point 
in the history of our nation when there 
is a clear call to the Church to bring 
the truth of its religion to earth, to seek 
first and foremost the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, to see that men 
get a chance of living a true and full 
human life, that the yokes of oppression 
be broken, that freedom and opportunity 
be provided for all to develop the higher 
potencies of their nature, and find that 
the meaning of life is great and grand 
and glorious. The Church has been un- 
doubtedly since the industrial revolution 
much too indifferent to the real causes 
of poverty; it has always had a con- 
siderable heart to relieve the poor that 
came its way, but little inclination to deal 
with the economic causes of poverty. A 
very searching light has been turned on 
that problem in our time, and the angel 
that used to speak to the Church about 
caring for the poor has come again to 
plead for the embodiment of that care 
in a new crusade for justice. Canon Bar- 
nett said many years ago that the nine- 
teenth-century Christian was kind to the 
poor, but the twentieth-century Christian 
would have to be just to the poor. It is 
that cry for justice that is now agitating 
the best minds in the Church, as reflected 
in that deputation; and it is the return 
of the angel of mercy in a new plea for 
that kind of mercy which can only be 
bestowed through. righteousness. The 
doctrine of the stewardship of wealth is 
inadequate. A man cannot be a Chris- 
tian in spending money if he is not a 
Christian in making it. Money made by 
exploiting labor is not justified by large 
gifts of philanthropic objects—Christian- 
ity must preside over the making of 
money. Further, may we not also thank 
God..that in the last year or two, and 
very specially now, there is in our own 
country a finer and better international 
spirit than we have had for some years? 
Never since the war broke out has there 
been such a loathing of war and of every- 
thing that leads to it. But more than 
that: there has been a great passing 
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away of hatred and ill-will, and a much 
stronger desire for a better understanding 
with other nations that will make co- 
operation possible. I believe that feeling 
is stronger in England now than at any 
time since the war broke out. And as 
a result of it there is a new hope spring- 
ing up. Ramsay MacDonald works with 
an entire devotion for international right- 
eousness and peace. Every member of 
the British Labor Government is pledged 
to it. They will have no secret intrigues, 
and if we can keep them in power for a 
few years, it must have a great clear- 
ing effect in European diplomacy. France 
has certainly felt the influence of it, and 
there are some signs of a new policy 
there. The angel that speaks of peace 
has returned to us. He often spoke 
to us in the old days. Sometimes we 
listened, and sometimes we turned a deaf 
ear. There were days when we exulted 
in his message, and prophesied great 
things of the world. We banished the 
angel in 1914: we kept him out of our 
country for years. But great is the mercy 
of God, and there is a wonderful persist- 
ence about divine love, and so the angel 
that spoke to us in the best of the old days 
has come again, and once more is urging 
us to ways of peace and brotherhood. 
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One thing which the angel in the vision 
of Zechariah said to Zerubbabel, the new 
prince, was this: “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” I believe the angel is saying the 
very same thing to the nations of Hurope 
and the world to-day. We have tried 
the way of might, and the way of power. 
It is for the world now to try the way of 
the Spirit of God and see whether it 
cannot build up a new house of life for 
men. Zerubbabel had to build a temple. 
There were difficulties like mountains in 
his way. But the angel said: “What art 
thou, O great mountain? before Zerub- 
babel thou shalt become a plain; and he 
shall bring forth the headstone with 
shoutings of ‘Grace, grace’ unto it.” 
When the people saw the last stone com- 
pleting the building they would exclaim, 
“How beautiful, how beautiful!” If the 
nations of the world to-day would trust 
to spiritual means for their security and 
defense, find their safety in destroying 
enmity and building up friendship, the 
time would come when men would say, 
“How beautiful!’ When that day comes 
there will be breaking up of swords, when 
that néw way makes us whole. 
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And so to individuals, to churches, and 
to nations the angel returns again and 
again to create new opportunities, .to 
make new starts possible, to initiate new 
beginnings of life on higher planes. And 
sthis is because the love of God persists. 
Because God is ever the same, we may 
change for the better. Let us keep a 
sensitiveness to the return of the angel. 
The Old Testament often describes God’s 
spirit striving with men, sending to them 
prophet after prophet, because through 
all their obduracy and hardness He was 

de 
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still the Shepherd of their souls. He re- 
turned to them again and again when they 
had turned away from Him. The parables 
of Jesus describe the same great truth. 
The shepherd leaves the ninety-and-nine in 
the wilderness and goes after the one that 
is lost, pursuing until he finds it. Messen- 
ger after messenger is sent to the re- 
ealcitrant spirits, and then the Master 
sends His own Son. All this is really true 
in the experience of humanity. There is a 
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divine pursuit of man, there is a following 
of him into all his wanderings, a divine 
coming again and again into his life, that 
he may not be utterly lost. 

Sometimes the angel comes in a new joy, 
sometimes in a stroke of adversity, some- 
times on the wings of the morning, some- 
times in a vision of the night, sometimes 
in a personal experience, sometimes in a 
national movement. Whenever the angel 
comes, let us try to realize the significance 
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of his coming; he comes because we be- 
long to God, he comes to open up for us 
the higher possibilities of life, he comes 
with the assurance of God’s love and of 
God’s help. Whenever we are awakened 
out of moral indifference to the serious 
issues of right and wrong, whenever a 
film falls from our eyes and we behold 
new beauty, remember, if we only attend 
in the day of our awakening, there are 
great things to see, and great things to do. 


TALKS WITH TOILERS 


ue URSES MUST BE BORN, not made,” 

said the superintendent of the hos- 
pital to me when I asked her the type of 
person who best fills the position. ‘“Un- 
less the applicant has certain qualifica- 
tions at the beginning,” she went on, “no 
amount of training will make her success- 
ful. She must not only think she has a 
love for the work, but prove year in year 
out, when the romantic goes and the te- 
dious comes, that she has it. The idea 
that nurses care for wealthy patients for 
the purpose of marrying them is absurd; 
she would never have got that far had she 
been actuated by such frivolous notions. 
She must have health of body, health of 
mind. She must have character. If I 
were to place one qualification higher than 
others, I would name character. She 
must be reliable, confident in an emer- 
gency, without nerves, and of unflinching 
courage. Hardly a day passes in the life 
of an active nurse when she will not find 
it necessary to display every one of these 
qualities. 

“Persons who wish to become nurses 
must have no illusions. The work is hard 
and exhausting. Our hours are from 
seven in the morning until seven at night, 
with two hours off, and one afternoon a 
week. We are on duty just the same, of 
course, Sundays and holidays. Often the 
nurse begins before seven in the morn- 
ing and works on into the night when 
the hospital is full or she is in charge of 
a critical case. Our work is regulated, 
not by hours, but by the requirements of 
the patients. A nurse with a critical 
ease has the patient’s condition constantly 
on her mind and can sleep only by 
snatches, often for several nights in suc- 
cession. 

“A nurse must have nearly if not quite 
as much medical knowledge as the attend- 
ing physician, and often knows more of 
the case because she is constantly in at- 
tendance. She must know the hygiene 
of the sick-room, that is, understand how 


to make the various kinds of beds, as 


ether beds and fracture beds, understand 
ventilation, see that flowers do not vitiate 
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the atmosphere, and that odors from bad 
wounds do not aggravate the disease. She 
must have more than the average amount 
of tact and patience. Add the courage 
and discipline of the soldier and you have 
a qualified nurse. 

“Now all this requires long and careful 
preparation. When a person first applies 
for the position, if the application is ac- 
cepted, she is placed on probation for 
three months and given tests of endurance 
and general fitness. If she satisfies the 
examiners at the end of the probationary 
period, she may enter a nurses’ school at 
a hospital and begin a course of three 
years of intensive training—four years in 
some hospitals. At the conclusion of that 
period she goes to the State House and 
is subjected to a two-day rigorous oral 
and written examination. Should she suc- 
cessfully pass this examination she be- 
comes a registered nurse and entitled to 
practice. Her wages are $42 a week. 
Once graduated from a nurses’ school she 
may practice anywhere in the State, but 
when she goes to another State, unless 
the two States reciprocate, she will have 
to take the examinations of that State.” 

As the superintendent talked, two other 
nurses who were in the office added oecca- 
sional comments. In reply to a question 
about the care of patients, both agreed 
that a nurse must act on the theory that 
the mind of a person who is sick is not 
normal. Aware of this fact, complaints 
and exactions must be taken as a matter 
of course, and service rendered regardless 
of criticism. They also agree that men 
make better patients than women, though 
when a man is querulous he is querulous. 

We then fell to talking about children. 
The nurses including the superintendent 
said emphatically that their experience 
had convinced them that no child should 
ever be allowed to go to a hospital for an 
operation without being definitely told 
why it was going there. Parents who 


‘neglect to make such explanations are 


guilty of unpardonable wrong to the child. 
Again and again, they declared, they had 
seen children who had been wisely told 


what was going to happen, take the ether 
quietly, better even than some adults, 
while children who had not been told had 
passed into hysterics, had paroxysms of 
terror, and received impressions of dread 
and fear from which they would be a long 
time recovering. The nurses cited two in- 
stances, one of a child who had come to 
be operated on ignorant of what was going 
to happen to it, and who, terror-stricken, 
had struggled, sereamed, and fought with 
physicians and nurses, and been overcome 
finally only by physical force. The other 
instance was of a two-year-old child whose 
mother had. carefully explained to it 
what was to happen, and just what it was 
to do step by step. With almost no in- 
struction from the nurses it opened its 
mouth, shut its eyes, and took deep 
breaths of the ether until under the influ- 
ence of the anesthetic. 

“A nurse who goes into homes requires 
an extraordinary amount of tact,” said 
one. “It is necessary not only -to take 
care of the patient, but to get on with the 
relatives, convince them that certain con- 
ditions are necessary to the well-being of 
the sick person, and see that those con- 
ditions are enforced. If she lacks the fac- 
ulty of wisely getting on with people, she 
will not be recommended again by the 
physician. 

I learned also in the course of the con- 
versation that those who practice the pro- 
fession must be equipped with courage of 
a high order, because they are constantly 
exposed to virulent and contagious dis- 
eases. As the superintendent expressed 
it, “A special providence must take care 
of nurses.” Though using all precautions, 
they may contract the malady, for there 
is no known way of making one’s self im- 
mune. A healthy body is the best pre- 
ventive, but nurses work so _ continu- 
ously and are so often deprived of sleep 
that they frequently go on contagious 
cases in a run-down condition. 

This led on to a discussion of the sub- 
ject of personality in the sick-room. “A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine,” 
reads the Scripture injunction. The 
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nurses felt that their real influence over 
a patient depended on their securing the 
patient’s friendship and confidence. <A 
nurse may effect a cure as much by the 
contagion of her touch and attitude as by 
the medicine she administers. The su- 
perintendent said that whenever possible 
she talked with the patient before the 
anesthetic was to be administered, that 
he might feel he was in the hands of his 
friends. Whatever quality a nurse might 
lack, she must have personality. Sick 
people are especially susceptible to that 
persuasive influence which emanates from 
friendliness and sympathy, yet excessive 
sympathy for one in pain may defeat its 
own purpose by wearing down the nurse 
and weakening her efforts. 

At this juncture a laborer whose leg 
had been shattered by accidental contact 
with a stick of dynamite, and who had 
been in the hospital six weeks, was car- 
ried past the office on a stretcher. He had 
received his discharge from the hospital 
and was going home. 

“Good-by, Charlie,’ said the head 
nurse. “Don’t try to walk too soon.” He 
was only a common toiler, with less than 
average mentality, but he had been treated 
with all the skill and care trained physi- 
cians and nurses could give, and his leg 
had been saved. 

As the invalid passed out through the 
door, two doctors came into the office, and 
the conversation turned on the remarkable 
lack of sickness. Physicians and nurses 
were idle simply because there were no 
sick people needing service. Manufactur- 
ers of medicines and surgical instruments 
were casting about for other means of a 
livelihood. Nurses and doctors agreed 
that there was much less sickness about 
than for many years. And the interest- 
ing question proposed itself: Was the con- 
dition temporary or permanent? Were the 
physician and the nurse at last to suc- 
ceed in putting themselves out of a job? 

Certain it is that medical science has 
made tremendous strides in the last gen- 
eration—the last decade. Thousands and 
thousands of lives are annually saved 
which formerly were lost through igno- 
rance of the nature of disease and the 
way to treat it. A multitude of cases 
which fifteen or even ten years ago would 
have proved critical now prove mere pass- 
ing afflictions. 

Is a time coming when hospitals will be 
closed, and those who minister to the 
sick be not needed because there will be 
no sick to minister to? Statistics point to 
that day.” People are living longer. Chil- 
dren are being born stronger and health- 
jer year by year because of pre-natal 
and preventive work that is being done. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, to take an instance, employs a large 
corps of trained hygiene and health ex- 
perts to give instruction in pre-natal eare, 
as to the proper clothes to wear, food to 
eat, exercise to take. As many as fifteen 
visits are given to prospective mothers 
free of charge. 

We shall not see that happy day when 
pain and disease will be but a memory, 
though medical science is dreaming of it. 
For many years there will still be need 
of the gentle healing touch, the skill and 
devotion, the untiring patience and unself- 
ish courage of the hospital nurse. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Experiences with Fundamentalists 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am a resident of one of the strongholds 
of fundamentalism—the Middle West; 
therefore I know whereof I speak. I have 
had an opportunity to observe just how 
it works out in a practical way in the 
lives of a number of individuals. 

I am pastor of a Congregational church 
where we boast of our liberty. I am 
loath to admit that we do not always find 
it in our denomination. This is because 
there is a considerable number of funda- 
mentalists who belong to the Congrega- 
tional Church and they insist that there 
are just two ways of thinking in the 
world—their way and the wrong way. 

In a sermon which I preached some 
time ago I said I believed in a good God 
and that the Father whom Jesus told us 
about was not likely to put to death thou- 
sands of people as recorded in the Old 
Testament at the time of the flood and in 
David’s day; I also emphasized the fact 
that I love Jesus Christ and dwelt upon 
the love of God. This brought the wrath 
of an indignant fundamentalist down upon 
me and I received a very unchristian 
letter admonishing me to keep my doubts 
to myself and an insinuating thrust that 
if there was enough in the Bible that I 
believed, to preach that. This person has 
never said one word of approval or en- 
couragement to me regarding sermons 
which no one could disapprove, but on the 
occasion mentioned said, “I did not enjoy 
that sermon.” Though a person of ma- 
ture years, this fundamentalist is cold 
and unfriendly toward me and doubts my 
sincerity because I do not preach “the 
old gospel” and has alienated others from 
me. 

From another I received insulting re- 
marks that would put an atheist to shame. 
Willfully or ignorantly, he accused me of 
teaching doctrines which I had never 
mentioned. He sneered when I said the 
church was going forward and refused to 
subscribe to the budget; but he calls him- 
self a Christian and expects to get to 
heaven because he believes in verbal in- 
spiration. 

One member would hardly treat me 
civilly, and for no other reason than that 
he thought I was too liberal. At the 
same time I was doing business with him, 
but did not receive the courtesy that is 
due a commercial transaction. 

I could name one who would not at- 
tend the morning service because we had 
as our guests a group of men representing 
a fraternal order; those who stayed away 
because I gave a non-partisan address on 
Woodrow Wilson after his death; two 
who gave themselves over to violent fits 
of anger on account of a small grievance; 
and others who have been inconsistent 
with the profession of a Christian. 

If a pastor had committed a crime or 
some moral breach, he might expect such 
a reaction; but merely holding a different 
view of religion and being persecuted for 
it reminds one of the Inquisition. 

What is the attitude of fundamentalist 
pastors? 


lowship with the liberal pastors. One of 


They do not care to have fel- 


them frankly told me that he would ab- 
solutely refuse to have any fellowship 
whatsoever with a Unitarian and would 
deny him admittance into the ministerial 
union. One of the leaders of fundamental- 
ism out here is unfortunate in having a 
wayward son who was recently convicted 
on a serious charge. Naturally we would 
think that the parable of the prodigal 
son would have made some impression 
upon the father. But he said, “I am 
through with him,’ and did not attend 
his trial. If our highest understanding 
of God is that of a loving Father, what 
idea of God will this misguided youth 
have regarding Him? 

I am not writing in a malicious spirit 
nor to unburden my mind. I am calm. 
I have merely stated a part of the truth, 
withholding incidents that I cannot bring 
myself to relate. 

In my judgment, based upon experience, 
nothing will kill the church more quickly 
and surely than this cold, legalistie sys- 
tem of religion, which cannot be truly 
called Christian. Men have told me that 
they refuse to listen to such preaching 
again. 

A professor from a large university in 
the East said to a group of us who call 
ourselves liberals, “You men are modern 
martyrs.” Now we are not seeking such 
fame, but perhaps we can realize in a 
small way the difficulties and problems 
that confronted the leaders of the Refor- 
mation. What we are seeking is “free- 
dom to worship God” according to the 
dictates of our own consciences. We grant 
every one the right to hold his own opin- 
ion, but we demand that same right for 
ourselves. E.°C. 


Did Oxford Insult Everett? 


To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In Kinglake’s Hothen (1844), ch. 27 
(p. 286, Tauchnitz ed.), there is a note 
which says that Edward Everett was 
“disdained, rejected, and insulted” by Ox- 
ford because he had been “in his infancy 
a Unitarian preacher,’ and this happened 
even while he was an ambassador in 
England. What is the truth in this ac- 
count? Everett was Unitarian pastor at 
Brattle Square, Boston, in 1813 at the 
age of nineteen (graduated at Harvard 
with highest honors at age of seventeen, 
and at age of twenty’ delivered before 
the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington one of the most notable sermons 
ever preached), traveled and studied in 
Europe 1814-19, was our minister in Eng- 
land in 1841-45, and while there received 
the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford. Now 
it is evident that while our plenipotentiary 


-in England he would not place himself 


where a rebuff was possible, and that 
Oxford would not insult him and give 
him a degree soon after. To what does 
Kinglake refer? Was it on an earliet 


visit that Everett was insulted by Oxford — 


for his Unitarianism? If so, what were 
the circumstances? 
JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
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Chosen from some unpublished manuscripts 


ET THE HOUSE in order. A guest is 
at hand, a mysterious stranger, of 
whom -we know neither the sex nor the 
name, least of all the character. Yet we 
know enough of him to pray that he may 


arrive in safety, and that he may come to, 


stay. 

The expected guest brings nothing with 
him, not even a suit of clothes. We have 
prepared soft, fine linen garments for him. 
The fire is kindled on the hearth. The 
bath is ready. Let us sit for a moment, 
and ponder on what the stranger may 
turn out to be. : 

It is by no means certain that the mas- 
culine pronoun will rightly designate him. 
If it should so turn out, we may mentally 
review the whole domain of man’s power 
and activity, and endow him with beauty, 
wisdom, and beneficence. Shall he be a 
Moses, reflecting the majesty of God in 
the glory of moral law? ‘The ten tribes 
have vanished out of sight. The ten com- 
mandments remain. By them the master 
minds govern the world to-day. The Babe 
that was cradled in the Nile mud brought 
with him this immortal, imperishable 
gift. Shall he be a Titan-Napoleon, armed 
with a power of whose real significance 
he little dreams, as he breaks the chains 
of the old tyrannies, hoping to build upon 
their ruins a tyranny of his own, and 
himself experiencing the fate of tyrants, 
to be dethroned and dismissed when his 
time of service is fulfilled? Shall he be 
a great poet, who shall add strophes of di- 
vine melody to the world’s great music? 
A philosopher, who shall lay out highways 
in the upper air of truth, some or all of 
which may bear some dim and® distant 
relation to the facts of Man’s being and 
destiny? Shall he? Hush, for here he 
comes, announcing himself by a feeble ery, 
the most helpless of creatures, needing 
everything, but also promising everything. 

Who will be this king’s prime minister? 
Who will train, advise, protect him, seat- 
ing him in his proper place, maintaining 
for him his human dignity, his human 
right, until he shall be able to maintain 
them for himself? Who but the woman 
whom men call his mother? It will be no 
sinecure, the entertainment of this royal 
guest. She who belongs to him as he to 
her will experience laborious days and 
restless nights. The idols of her girl life 
will find their shrines deserted. The 
dress, the dance, the delicate self-seeking 
in all its forms will be avoided, forgot- 
ten. Her pride henceforth will not be in 
her own beauty, her own small accom- 
plishments. It will be in the growing 
strength and promise of her son. Him 
will she clothe with ingenious adornments. 
His way will she accompany with duteous 
observance of ways and direction. 
that she might keep far from him every 
evil influence. She can do better. She 
ean teach him how to detect, how to resist 
the evil. He must leave her some day, 

_ or at any rate she must leave him, but 
she will be remembered as his guardian 
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JULIA WARD HOWE 


Angel, and the glory of his life will belong 
to her. 

I know that I have here presented an 
ideal picture. I have tried to show what 
motherhood, in its highest conception, 
should be. But this is no false ideal, it 
is the true intent and meaning of that 
most sacred relation. ; 

But I must not forget, in my vision of 
Motherhood, to contemplate another pos- 
sibility. The guest, so earnestly looked 
and waited for, may be a daughter. Shall 
she not also, in this case, be crowned as 
a future Queen of the home? When the 
boy, aS grown man, shall go forth to seek 
his fortunes, the girl shall stay by the 
fireside, ever tending its flame of loving 
helpfulness. True, she also may one day 
leave the paternal roof, but that will be 
to found another home, whose light and 
warmth will reflect back upon the dear 
precinct from which, radiant with hope, 
she takes her new departure. And all the 
way from the baptismal font to the mar- 
riage altar, what tender depth of solici- 
tude will accompany the girl-child! The 
mother’s forethoughts will anticipate 
every natural inclination, every illusion, 
every difficulty which her daughter must 
encounter. What dearly bought lessons 
of experience will she not bring to the as- 
sistance of one into whose feelings she 
enters by the master key of a sympathy 
unique and unrivalled? 

Years pass, and we see the tricksy sprite 
of the teens and twenties transformed into 
the matron with her grown babes about 
her. 

Let us ask two questions. What has 
she given, and what has she gained? In 
giving life, she has found a manifold ex- 
tension of her own life. In place of her 
narrow span of seventy, eighty, ninety 
years, she has an unlimited part in the 
future of her race. In the cares and du- 
ties of her maternity she has been led 
along, step by step, on a wonderful way. 
She has learned the sweetness of self- 
sacrifice. She has lived deeply in the lives 
of other people. The fretful demon of self- 
worship has been exorcised from its throne 
by angel messengers. The music of the 
‘Nursery has taken the place of vapid com- 
pliment and senseless encounter and proyo- 
cation. And if she has been wise and vigi- 
lant, she will have led her charges across 
the fiery bridge of Passion, beyond the 
snares of meanness and eovetousness into 
the sublime highway which she herself 
has found and followed. Now let us for 
a moment contrast this picture with that 
of a woman who is never weaned from the 
intense personality of her start in life. 
Her sympathies, instead of extending 
themselves, will narrow more and more, 
and tend to concentrate themselyes upon 
the merely pleasurable experiences and 
sensations which only lead souls about in 
their own labyrinthine domain. She may 
win personal distinction and high fame. 
She may surely deserve them; but she will 
be in danger of following the false way 
which begins and ends in self. If the 


Fates deny her marriage, or leave it bare 
of offspring, let her win to her arms some 
motherless child, one of God’s orphans, 
and study the lesson taught by the dear 
Christ when he placed a little child be- 
fore his disciples, and bade them learn 
from him the great science of Life. 

So much to describe the beginning of 
motherhood and the great results which 
it should contemplate. But how about 
the intermediate years? I will not say 
that children are angels, but I must say 
that to my mind an angel accompanies the 
-entrance of a child into the home of its 
parents. The beauty of childhood is not 
easily over-appreciated, the mobile coun- 
tenance, the flexible muscles, the fair, 
smooth forehead, the unconscious grace of 
movement. What a lovely presence is 
this! It illuminates your whole house, 
be it a hovel or a palace. The Babe 
newly born, so fine, so soft, so tender. Its 
very helplessness appeals to you, attaches 
you to it. And then the degrees by which 
it enters into possession of its bodily 
powers. The first teeth, the first creeping, 
the first standing erect. At the end of its 
third month, the Babe recognizes its 
mother. Her will he have, and no one 
else. What a proud moment for her. 
His first speech will be an attempt to call 
her. He will leap and dance in her pro- 
tecting arms, replete with the simple joy in 
living. Soon, he follows her about, walks 
beside her, begins to question her regarding 
the meaning of all that he sees. He learns 
to pray at her knee. He goes to school, 
but hastens back to bring her his lessons, 
his prizes. Then, the family festivals, 
the Christmastide, with its gifts and 
adornments. The fable of the beloved 
old Saint, whom even the stern Protes- 
tant dares not dismiss from his calendar. 
The birthday, with its cake and candles, 
the mimicry of human life, in the toys of 
the nursery. All the way from infancy to 
adolescence is strewn with flowers. It 
has no doubt an offset of painful anxi- 
eties, of unremitting cares and watchful- 
ness, but would any of us dream of giving 
up the Rose because of its thorns? To 
heighten the force of my pictures, I will 
for a moment imagine it to be ~with- 
drawn. The little feet will sound no 
more—the little hands will do no more 
mischief. There will be no one to come 
home from school, no Christmas toys, no 
beautiful unfolding of strength and soul 
to be watched. What void is like that 
which a child leaves when it flits untimely 
from the world? The loss is unspeakable ; 
so was the joy, only, with our poor 
human limitations, we could not fully 
realize it until Memory had set upon it 
the seal of completeness. 

I remember in my own life the bitterness 
of such a loss, a little son, born in my 
later age, when I had become fully cap- 
able of realizing what had been promised, 
what withdrawn. In the first days of 
anguish, I saw in the street a beggar 
woman going from door to door, with her 
little ragged, barefoot boy, about the age 
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of my own. Such a pang of envy over- 
came me., Oh! to have my boy back, even 
to beg his bread and my own! 

I would not exaggerate even so great a 
blessing as that of Maternity. Every 
woman cannot be a mother, and many 
women in our day have gifts and callings 
which detain them far from the pains and 
pleasures of the Nursery. Their lives may 
be replete with good to themselves and 
their community, nay, to the world at 
large. Heaven knows that of all women 
I should be the last to undervalue their 
labor and their reward. But to young 
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mothers not yet weaned from the vanity 
of girlhood I would say: “If this great 
blessing of Maternity comes to you, do not 
undervalue it. Do not repine at its fa- 
tigues and troubles. Its reward is worth 
waiting and working for. <A new life 
will come to you with that of which you 
yourself are the giver. The minute study 
of human progress which now becomes a 
part of your duty will make you wise be- 
yond your own anticipations. If, in giv- 
ing life you have given death, in giving 
death you have given the immortal hope 
which lies beyond it. 


Sunrises and Poets 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 


THINK nothing about the summer is 

quite.so fresh and exhilarating, quite 
so inspiring and joy-giving, as its early 
mornings, especially its sunrises. One of 
the unfortunate things about our modern 
existence is that so many of us lose almost 
wholly out of our lives this fine knowledge, 
this wonderful experience. 

Perhaps four classes of persons come 
most into personal touch, living touch, 
with early mornings and sunrises, and 
therefore are peculiarly to be congratu- 
lated. They are: 

1. Farmers—including 
ranchers—who are almost 
early risers. 

2. Seamen, especially those who have to 
do with sailing vessels (not steamers). 

8. Campers. One of the fine things about 
the new and growing fashion of “going 
camping,” is that thousands of men, 
women and children are learning for the 
first time in their lives that the sun ac- 
tually rises in the east, and how morn- 
ings—early mornings, real mornings, as 
God creates them—look and feel. 

4, Poets. Perhaps of all men and women, 
poets see with clearest eyes the glory of 
the opening day, the magic of the newly 
awakening world, the splendor of the 
rising sun—‘coming forth as a _ bride- 
groom out of his chamber, and rejoicing 
as a strong man to run a race.” This is 
because poets see, not only with their 
physical eyes, but, more important still, 
with the eyes of their imaginations, of 
their poetical nature, of their souls. 

For some years I have been interested 
to gather up into a sort of “literary nose- 
gay,” for my own pleasure, some of the 
finest lines in which our poets (especially 
our living American poets) describe what 
mornings and sunrises are to them. I 
give below those that please me most. 


shepherds and 
invariably 


THE Ports’ PIcTuUREs. 
Writes Emily Dickinson: 


Ill tell you how the sun rose,;-— 
A ribbon at a time, 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran; 

The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun, 

Then I said softly to myself 
“That must have been the sun.” 


Theodosia Garrison: 


The angel of the night when night was gone 
High upon Heaven’s ramparts, eried, “The 
Dawn!” 


And wheeling worlds grew radiant with the one 
And undiminished glory of the sun; 


And Angel, Seraph, Saint and Cherubim 
Raised to the morning their exultant hymn. 


All heaven thrilled anew to look upon 
The great recurring miracle of dawn. 


Carroll B. Fisher: 


The dawn leaps up, with flush of rose, 

Strong limbed and beautiful and thrilled with 
hope, ; 

The wine of youth and joy within his veins 

And courage for the labor of the day. Fs 


Marion Franklin Ham: 


With blithesome song the jocund reaper, Dawn, 
Through dewy fields of blue, comes trudging 
by ; 
And with his silver sickle keen and wan 
He reaps the twinkling harvest of the sky. 


Isabel Valancy Crawford: 


There ne'er was blown out of the yellow east 
So fresh, so fair, so select a morn as this. 
The dear earth decked herself as for a wedding 

feast ; 
And as for me I trembled with my bliss. 


- John Freeman: 


The joyous morning ran and kissed the grass 
And drew his fingers through her sleeping hair 


And cried, “Before thy flowers are well 
awake, 

Rise, and the lingering darkness from thee 
shake.” 


Oh, what a wondrous rustling everywhere! 
The steady shadows shook, and thinned, and 
died, 
The shining grass flashed brightness back for 
brightness, 
And sleep was gone, and there was heavenly 
lightness. ; 


As if she had found wings, light as the wind, 
The grass flew, bent with the wind, from east 
to west, 
Chased by one wild gray cloud, and flashing 
all 


Her dews for happiness to hear morning call. 


Henry van Dyke: 


Above the edge of dark appears the lances of 
the sun; 
Along the mountain ridges clear his rosy her- 
alds run; 
The vapors down the valley go, 
Like broken armies, dark and low. 
Look up, my heart, from every hill 
In folds of rose and daffodil 
The sunrise banners flow. 
O, fly away on silent wing, ye boding owls of 
night ! 
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O, welcome, little birds, that sing the coming 
in of light ! 
For new, and new, and ever—new, 
The golden bud within the blue; 
And every morning seems to say: 
There’s something happy on the way. 
And God sends love to you! 


Maxwell 8. Burt: 


An emerald light touches the hills, 

And slowly, up, and eastward, fills 

The sky with crimson : 

Slowly ... till... there, where the spiral pines 
are blue, 


The upper edge of a golden sun looks through ! 


O sun, after the little death of sleep, 

How glorious to see thy quivering radiance leap 
Across the misty mountains, and the streams, 
Turning once more their cataracts to light ! 


Stark Young: 


Across the marble ledges of the dawn, 
Rose. tinct and gold, like a Venetian’s hair, 
Day cometh now, and from the argent lawn 
Of Paradise leans down upon air. 


Ella Hegginson: 
(Morning) 
The day is opening like a rose 
Petal on petal backward curled, 


Till all its beauty burns and glows, 
And all its fragrance is unfurled. 


(Evening) 


The day is dying like a rose, 

Soft leaf on leaf dropped from the sky 
To gulfs of beauty where repose 

The souls of exquisite things that die. 


Charles EH. S. Ward: 


The lean coyote, prowler of the night, 

Slips to his rocky fastnesses. 

Jack-rabbits noiselessly scuttle among the sage- 
brush, 

And from the castellated cliffs  . 

Rock-ravens launch their proud black sails 
upon the day. 

The wild horses troop back to their pastures. 

The poplar-trees watch beside the irrigation- 
ditches. 

Orioles, “whose nests sway in the cottonwood 
trees by the ditch-side, began to twitter. 

All shy things, breathless, watch 

The thin white skirts of dawn, 

The dancer of the sky, 

Who trips daintily down the mountain-side 

Emptying her crystal chalice, ... 

And a red-bird, dipped in sunrises, cracks from 
a poplar’s top 

His exultant whip above a silver world. 


Anna M. Pratt: 


The sparrow told it to the robin, 
The robin told it to the wren, 

Who passed it on, with sweet remark, 
To thrush, and bobolink, and lark,— 
The news that dawn had come again. 


William Alexander Percy: 


’ I heard a bird sing at break of day, 
Sing from the autumn trees 
A song so mystical and calm, 
So full of certainties, 
No man, I think, could listen long 
Except upon his knees, 
Yet this was but a simple bird, 
Alone, among dead trees. 


Emma E. Marean: 


Oh, the rapturous thrill of awaking 
In the morning cool and gray, 

When my pulses stir with rejoicing 
For the gift of another day! 

Oh, a day is too short for such chances 
Of love and service true, 7 

With the glory of sunshine around me 
And my beautiful work to do! 
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NEW BOOKS 
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ay 


Are Too Many Books Being Published? 


Simon L. Nye, president of the American Booksellers Association, 
has declared emphatically that the market is flooded with ephemeral 
“Viterature,” and The Literary Digest has written to a number of pub- 


lishers asking their views of this matter. 


Among those who agreed that 


too much fiction is being published were Little, Brown & Co., whose letter 
to The Literary Digest disclosed some interesting figures about their 
business in fiction in recent years. It said, in part: “Little, Brown & Co. 


have endeavored for years to limit their fiction list. 


In five years, 


1919 to 1928 inclusive, we have issued in all one hundred and five new 
noyels; thirty-three of these have sold less than five thousand copies in 
the United States in the year of publication; seventy-two have sold over 
five thousand copies and may therefore be regarded as at least reasonably 
successful, and of these seventy-two, thirty-three have sold over ten thou- 


sand copies.” 


The letter points out that in this same period, according 


to statistics compiled by The Publishers’ Weekly, 3,678 novels, not count- 
ing new editions, were published in the United States, and continues: 
“Obviously, if new novels are issued at the rate of fourteen per week, 
unless a novel ‘catches on’ within six or seven weeks it is dropped off the 
counter and onto the shelf—and novels that have not ‘caught on’ cannot 
sell to any extent unless they continue to be displayed.” 


A Study in Contrast 
LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 


Tun Sout or SAMUEL Pepys. By Gamaliel 
Bradford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.50. 

When the literary portrait artist ap- 
plies his skill to the delineation of the 
most human of all diarists, we find a 
strange contrast of exceeding interest and 
worth. Pepys wrote his diary nearly 
three hundred years ago in difficult short- 
hand for himself alone. His biographer 
now writes a book with the merry tune 
of the linotype in his ears. This fact is 
yital, for, as Robert Woods reminds us 
in his Settlement Horizons, there is “the 
almost universal tendency on the part 
of individuals to take a stronger ethical 
position before others than in the privacy 
of their own souls.” It is obvious, then, 
that ,our biographer will do Mr. Pepys 
the injustice of estimating his private soul 
by public standards. The ordinary per- 
son cannot deny a feeling of delicacy in 
allowing himself to read the intimate per- 
sonal diary in which Pepys records the 
secret strength and weakness of his own 


_ Soul with every intention that it should 


never be read by another. We must be 
guarded, therefore, in commenting on his 
moral character unless we are willing and 
able to lay bare the unsocial and unethical 
secrets of our own souls as frankly as he. 
There is only. one honest way to inter- 
pret the soul of Pepys from his diary, 
namely, to review it in exactly the same 
way he wrote it, not for publication, but 
exclusively for one’s private self. Could 
a literary portrait artist ever do that? 
Could he clean the printer’s ink from his 
pen, or forget the odor of a fresh new 
volume? . ; 

Mr. Bradford is frankly writing for the 
public. He proposes to exhibit the char- 
acter of his hero. There are absorbing 
chapters on Pepys and his money, his 
office, his intellect, his wife, and his God. 


In each of these there is no unconscious 
revelation of the actual soul of Pepys, but 
always and unforgettably Mr. Bradford’s 
public estimate of that soul. Every quo- 
tation from the diary is as an uncut dia- 
mond set in a chaste literary matrix from 
Mr. Bradford’s workshop. The book thus 
throws the public morals of the living 
present in sharp contrast to the private 
morals of three centuries ago. As a study 
in contrast it is highly valuable and ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It shows how the 
quick conscience of Pepys—his keen sense 
of justice, his deep and constant desire 
to live better than he did—has grown 
steadily into the conduct of succeeding 
generations. Our public standards as re- 
vealed by Mr. Bradford follow somewhat 
the path of Pepys’ ideal self which he 
continually scolded himself for not being. 

There comes a singular temptation here 
to observe that the plays of Shakespeare 
reveal much the same thing. In every 
plot and character, however debased or 
exalted, the moral sensitiveness of the 
writer is felt. Shakespeare had the ge- 
nius and audacity to write his diary for 
the stage. Shakespeare and Pepys have 
much in common. 

As to the soul of Mr. Bradford, it is seen 
here at its best,—that human fondness 
for diaries, that keen delight in literary 
delicacies with the pardonable smacking 
of lips over some rare morsel which he is 
afraid you are not epicure enough to taste; 
but hold—the book was not intended to 
reveal the soul of its author, but of an- 
other. We have double value if we se- 
cure both in one volume. 


Sir Bodkin and His Helpers 


Tue OnE-Pynp Fairies. By Georgia Eldredge 
Hanley. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. 

It is indeed a far ery from little 
Mehitable of the past seated on a low 
footstool, stitching patiently and wearily 
upon the patchwork squares which formed 
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her daily stint, to the little girl of to-day 
who has the good fortune to be given 
The One-Eyed Fairies, by Georgia Hidredge 
Hanley. A really beloved pastime instead 
of a dreaded task becomes the process 
of learning how to handle her needle. 
The One-Eyed Fairies are a merry band 
headed by their king, Sir Bodkin, with 
Baster, Hemmer, Darner, and others, all 
eager to aid. Not only is each step in 
these sewing lessons carefully planned 
and explained, but there are accompany- 
ing diagrams showing clearly how each 
stitch should be taken. The book is full 
of comical little sketches of Sir Bodkin 
and his helpers, but best of all are the 
short verses descriptive of the various 
processes. Who knows but in later years 
these gay little rhymes will come dancing 
back and relieve many a tedious bit of 
mending of its monotony. M. M. D. 


The Great Orator 


THE RwAL DANIEL WaHestreR. By Elijah R, 
Kennedy. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Although the great orator and states- 
man has been dead nearly three-quarters 
of a century, interest in his life and 
achievements is as keen as ever. There 
are many excellent biographies of Daniel 
Webster, a number of them exceeding this 
one in real biographical material, and 
structure. The value of a new book on 
Webster will be a revival of interest in 
this remarkable figure which for thirty 
years was one of the most commanding in 
American politics. The author discusses 
Webster from a thoroughly sympathetic 
point of view. He deduces proof that in- 
Sinuations against the moral character of 
the eminent orator are groundless; that 
he was moral, temperate, and religious. 
We observe that Webster’s later biog- 
raphers, notably Sydney George Fisher, 
in The True Daniel Webster, make the 
same contention. If this book helps to 
clear the character of the great states- 
man of undeserving misrepresentation, it 
will have done a real service. 5. H. C. 


Better than a Dime Novel 


Turn Rep Prrocun. By Capt. Theodore G. 
Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

No boy of to-day needs regret the dime 
novels of the past, for there are at hand 
numerous clean wholesome stories with 
sufficient thrills to prove interesting, The 
Red Pirogue by Capt. Theodore Goodridge 
Roberts, for example. The mystery sur- 
rounding the sudden appearance of a red 
pirogue—a simple but serviceable craft 
made by hollowing out a huge log—at 
Odell’s Point in the St. Lawrence with 
its sole occupant, little eleven-year-old 
Marion Sherwood, is only deepened by its 
disappearance down the river that night 
in flames. Ben Odell, with whose mother 
the little girl takes refuge, although 
scarcely more than a lad, sets his wits 
to the problem of finding Marion’s father. 
After many adventures he not only suc- 
ceeds in his quest, but manages to clear 
away the cloud of suspicion which has 
settled upon Mr. Sherwood as the mur- 
derer of an oldtime enemy. Thus the tale 
comes to a happy conclusion and ought 
to furnish pleasant hours for many young 
readers. M. M. D. 
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An Epic of Religious Unrest 


Tur PHILOSOPHHR’S STonn. By J. Anker 
Larsen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 

A novel that has received the Gyldendal 
prize of 70,000 kroner (about $14,000) for 
the best book offered by a Dane or Nor- 
wegian in a great competition deserves 
attention. Yet one cannot but feel in 
this book that he has been dragged at the 
heels of some wild horse through a lot of 
muck and over a deal of stony ground to 
get at last a bit of truth and beauty. The 
author has filled his canvas with a multi- 
tude of figures, among whom three stand 
forth with more of prominence or 
significance than the others. The 
first of these, Jens Dahl, a bril- 
liant and erratic fellow, with 
strange occult powers, engages in 
all kinds of studies in his search 
for religious reality. Christian 
theology, mysticism, theosophy, 
yogi, all of them in turn prove 
empty and worthless. Jens is little 
more than a bunch of emotions, 
sex and religion inextricably in- 
termixed, the good and bad bat- 
tling within his soul. He loses his 
life in a trance through drowning. 
The second, Christian Barnes, also 
at first a theological student, goes 
to America to follow up one of the 
new cults founded by a woman, 
but returns at last, utterly disillu- 
sioned, to the ministry for which 
he had originally prepared. The 
third, Holger Enke, in a moment 
of passionate rage commits a mur- 
der, and then works out his ex- 
piation through service and for-. 
giveness until he at last finds God. 
And about these three are the 
many others quietly living out 
their lives, and finding in their 
own way the happiness that the 
others seek so madly and so far 
afield. 

One of the characters says that 
the philosopher’s stone is simply 
the milestone along the road, and 
that our religion really consists in 
keeping along from one stone to 
the next. The search for-religious 


truth through many ways of spiritual ex-_ 


perience is the theme of the book. Its 
truth is simply that “God’s dwelling lies 
by the highway, so openly that nobody 
notices it. He is not to be thought but 
lived.” L. A. J. 


Knowledge and Entertainment 


Tan GrM-HUNTERS. By Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 
$1.75. 


When an immense amount of informa- 
tion upon that ever fascinating subject of 
diamond mining can be acquired while the 
imagination is being gripped at the same 
time by a stirring story of the Transvaal 
during the Boer War, it follows that few 

boys will be willing to miss The Gem-Hunt- 
ers. Matt Van Buren returns to his Af- 
rican home after receiving his education in 
America and shortly afterward finds a 
wonderful diamond on his uncle’s farm. 
The far-reaching results of this discovery 
make a stirring tale. At the conclusion 
the reader feels that he has not only been 
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entertained, but that he has greatly prof- 
ited by the author’s thorough treatment of 
every phase of his subject. M. M, D. 


Fresh and Colorful 


Wuen I was A Boy In InprA. By Satya- 
nanda Roy. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Cont $126: 

If all the books in the Children of Other 
Lands Series are as fascinating as this 
one by Satyananda Roy, then the boys 
and girls of this generation have much to 
be thankful for. Here you have no mere 


supplement to a text-book, but a delight- 


fully fresh and colorful account of the 
every-day life of a boy in India. The au- 
thor takes you to his home and school; 
you study and play games, you attend the 
family worship and eat of the savory In- 
dian dishes. With him you sit entranced 
before the juggler and give an alms to a 
holy man, and with him you enjoy the al- 
ways variegated and sometimes tumultu- 
ous scenes in the great markets. A book 
to be commended. W. J. G, 


A Russian Scarlet Letter 


Tun Savaen. By Mikhail Artzybasheff. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 

If Katharine Fullerton Gerould is right, 
in a recent article, in saying that literature 
that is to be worthy of the name must 
give you vicarious experience, then 
through such books as this we may learn 
some of the hardest lessons of life without 
ourselves suffering for them. 

The Savage is a grim and tragic story 
of illicit passion, typically Russian in 
many respects. It is not a story that 
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would be put on the open shelves of many 
libraries, and yet we are quite certain 
that the influence of the book upon the 
average mature reader would be whole- 
some. It is an unconscious sermon upon 
the wages of sin, and upon the inevitable 
necessity of expiation, a book that belongs 
with The Scarlet Letter. 

Zakhar falls in love with his brother’s 
young wife, and the details of their shame- 
ful intrigue are given. Finally the situa- 
tion is uncovered, Zakhar flees, and the 
wife is beaten almost to death. Then the 
story becomes one of expiation for their 
great sin against the integrity of 
the family. The extraordinary 
way in which all the chief actors 
choose that Zakhar should cleanse 
his soul forms the climax of the 
plot, and justifies the title of the 
story. As one of the lawyers in 
the tale exclaims, speaking of these 
primitive Russian people: “We do 
not understand them! We speak 
another language! . Retribu- 
tion? ... Yes. They will shed 
blood in streams and then turn 
retribution upon themselves, and 
suffer again for that every punish- 
ment, every catastrophe, every dis- 
aster. ... Savages? ... Only sav- 
ages! ... And yet, perhaps .. .” 
The “perhaps” is significant. One 
wonders if in these primitive lives 
there is not an elemental sense of 
justice, after all. Cc. RB. J. 


Not the Usual 
Social Worker 


ADVENTURES IN SOCIAL WELFARE. 
By Alexander Johnson. Published by 
the author at Fort Wayne, Ind. $3.00. 

Of the fine flavor of what its 
readers were to find in this book, 
many had an intimation trom the 
selected chapters which appeared 
in the Survey Graphic. It includes 
reminiscences of things, thoughts, 
and folk during forty years of so- 
cial work, related by one who has 
been respected and loved by two 
generations of social workers in 
many fields. Its autobiographical recital 
will hold with unflagging interest all 
whose lives have touched Mr. Johnson’s. 
They will be glad to get the whole story 
of the man who has ever been so strenu- 
ous and so gay. 

Perhaps its highest value will be the 
testimony it gives as to the fashion in 
which all social ideals are conceived and 
finally executed,—it discloses the work- 
ings in the inner laboratory of our social 
order. Much time could be saved, no less 
than an enormous waste of valuable en- 
ergy, if all who want to get good things 
done could absorb all that this book re- 
cords. It might well be included in the 
list of books, the reading of which is re- 
quired for entering any field of social 
work. 

The only word of adverse criticism 
should be directed to the author’s extraor- 
dinary passion for using semicolons that 
blur the sense,—and he has been a pub- 
licity expert for years. That is the only 


thing for which we have to forgive him; 


we bless him for all else. WwW. FG 
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The Eggshell Boat 
ROSH BROOKS 


The first morning after Aunt Margaret’s 
arrival, she and Jimsy and Mother lin- 
gered over breakfast, after Father had 
made his usual belated rush out the front 
door. Among other things, there had 
been for breakfast boiled eggs served in 
little blue egg-cups. Jimsy liked to chip 
off the top of his egg and eat it like a 
grown-up. He liked boiled eggs and never 
had to be told to scrape out every bit of 
white. 

It seemed that Aunt Margaret liked 
boiled eggs as much as he did, and Jimsy 
watched her approvingly as she care- 
fully seraped out the last little spoonful. 

' Then she did a funny thing. Before putting 
her little bone egg-spoon in her plate, she 
gave the bottom of her empty eggshell a 
sharp little jab with it, and went right on 
talking to Mother, just as if a little boy’s 
eyes were not on her,—just as if a little 
boy had no curiosity at all. 

“Why did you jab a hole in the bot- 
tom of your eggshell, Aunt Margaret?’ he 
asked eagerly at the first pause in the 
conversation. 

“Don’t you?” Aunt Margaret turned 
gray eyes on the rosy face beside her. 

“Why?” Jimsy persisted. “I don’t, and 
Mother doesn’t, and Father doesn’t.” 

“Don’t they? I thought everybody did. 
Though since Mother and Father are 
grown-ups, I dare say it’s safer for them 
than for you. Fairies don’t have so much 
to do with grown-ups. Oh, yes, I know 
I’m one, but you see I began when I was 
a little girl, and I’ve always kept it up. 
No telling what mischief a fairy might 
get into, sailing anywhere in the world in 
an eggshell boat.” 

“An eggshell boat?’ 
blankly. 

“Can’t you see for yourself what a cun- 
ning little boat it would make for any 
fairy?” Aunt Margaret looked perfectly 
grave as she lifted her shell out of the 
little blue cup. 

“Yes,” said Jimsy, slowly, “only I 
don’t see how it could sail in the air, even 
if it didn’t have a hole in it.” 

“Mercy !” said Aunt Margaret. “All the 
difference in the world! Of course there’s 
no reason for it. If there were a per- 
fectly good reason attached, would a fairy 
have anything to do with-it? Not on any 
account.” 

“T see,” said Jimsy, and of course he 
did. Paying no further attention to him, 
Aunt Margaret again talked to Mother. 
And Jimsy poised his own little spoon 
over his empty eggshell and gave it a 


Jimsy repeated 


little jab, and then suddenly wished he. 


hadn’t. 

That morning Jimsy wandered around 
the garden after breakfast, Juggy, his 
little Irish terrier, at his heels. ‘Come 
on, Juggy!” he shouted suddenly, and 
dashed pell-mell into the kitchen, where 
Nora was busily baking cookies. 

“Nora, will you please have boiled eggs 

again to-morrow morning?” 
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“Why boiled eggs again?’ asked Nora, 
pleasantly, and added: “Can’t you eat just 
one of those pocketfuls of cookies without 
giving half to the dog? Well, boiled eggs 
aren’t hard to have, but your mother likes 
different things different mornings.” 

“Yes, but if you’ll do it just this time, 
I won’t ask again.” And fortified by a 
plentiful supply of cookies, Jimsy and 
Juggy sauntered back to the garden and 
soon were sitting close together under a 
big oak by the farther wall. 

“Prob’ly this is as good a place as there 
is,” said Jimsy, confidentially to two 
cocked ears, “cause to-morrow we may 
have to spend the whole day watching,— 
can’t take our eyes off a minute, Juggy. 
If nothing happens by noon to-morrow, 
I'll put it in my pocket during luncheon. 
Too hot to sit in the sun, and anyway, I 
should think any sensible fairy’d like 
these shady, mossy rocks better.” The 
matter of the morrow’s campaign settled, 
Jimsy and Juggy sped off on their active 
interests of the day. 

True to her word, Nora had boiled eggs 
again for breakfast next morning. Jimsy 
ate his slowly, and when Aunt Margaret 
looked across at him and smiled before 
she poked her spoon through the bottom 
of her shell, Jimsy smiled back and went 
on eating so slowly that Aunt Margaret 
forgot all about watching for him to poke 
the hole. 

So slow was he, that finally Mother and 
Aunt Margaret left him to finish his 
breakfast alone,—just what Jimsy most 
wanted them to do. He finished his egg 
in one jiffy, but instead of poking a hole 
in the bottom of it, he slipped it care- 
fully into his pocket,—and next minute 
he and Juggy were trotting down the 
garden path leading to the old oak. 

“Nobody can see us down here, from 
the house,” he confided to Juggy. “Mother 
and Aunt Margaret are going to town, 
anyway, and Nora never hunts us up to see 
what we're doing.” Juggy wagged his 
short tail hard, and his brown eyes said he 
understood his master perfectly. 

“Now, Juggy,” went on Jimsy, “I’ll 
stand it up on this soft mossy rock, and 
we'll lie down over here by this big rock. 
Remember now—still every minute.” 


Picnicking 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Don’t you think that a pienie’s fun? 
Bobby and Pal and I had one, 

Down in the shade by the jolly creek— 
Ate just like we'd starved for a week! 


I made a playhouse under the rocks, 
Then went wading, and lost my socks. 
Bobby fished with a pin and a string; 
Didn’t catch a single thing. 


Pal went swimming, all alone, 
Then he gnawed at a big old bone. 
We ate chicken and saucer pies; 
We didn’t mind the ants and flies! 


Don’t you think that a picnic’s fun? 
Now we’re planning another one. 
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Daily Thanks 
Thanks for the common blessings first, 
The commonest of all, 
The daily bread, the manna sweet, 
That never fails to fall. 
—John White Chadwick. 


Sentence Sermon 
Through all the length of days 
Thy goodness faileth never. 
—Henry W. Baker. 


“T couldn’t even bring a book to read,” 
explained Jimsy a few minutes later, when 
little boy and rough-coated little dog were 
stretched side by side a few feet from the 
eggshell rock. “We've got to keep. our eyes 
on it every minute, Juggy.” Juggy, how- 
ever, felt no responsibility whatever in 
the matter, and instantly blinked his 
sleepy eyes tight shut. 

“Oh, well, if you won’t watch, I’ll have 
to, harder than ever,” his master re- 
proached him.” 

In the sunny garden, just outside the 
shadow of the oak, bees droned drowsily. 
Juggy was shamelessly sound asleep, and 
Jimsy wished he might take a nap, too, 
but of course he couldn’t. Just as he 
was growing tired of lying so still and 
watching so sharply, he gave a start, for 
there, dancing over the shadowy rocks, 
came a tiny fairy with an acorn cap on 
his head. 

“Ho!” said Jimsy, in sheer astonishment, 
before he thought. At that, the fairy 
stood on the tiptoes of his green boots and 
looked at Jimsy. 

“Ho!” said the fairy. “I admit I didn’t 
see you, but then you don’t really matter. 
I’ve found a boat! I’ve found a boat!” 

“JT put it there for you,” said Jimsy, 
modestly. “I knew you’d come. There’s 
no hole in the bottom of it.” 

“So I see,” said the fairy, peering in. 
“We hunt everywhere for boats, and when 
we do find one, it mostly has a hole in it. 
Why didn’t you poke a hole in this one?” 

“Aunt Margaret does, but I can’t see 
why you shouldn’t have a boat if you 
want one. I’d want one if I were you.” 

“It’s the best boat I ever saw!” said the 
fairy, delightedly. ‘‘A little big. Ill call 
Greenshadow to go with me,—plenty of 
room for two.” 

“Wish I could go,” said Jimsy, ruefully. 

“Then I won’t call Greenshadow. Why — 
don’t you come, if you want to. Only 
hurry ; let’s not waste a second.” 

“Tm too big,’ said Jimsy. 

“You needn’t be,’ said Acorncap. “Just 
be as big as you want to be—much the 
best way, I find.” 

So Jimsy at once wanted to be just 
big enough to get into the eggshell boat 
with Acorncap, and there he was! Look- 
ing over his shoulder, he spied Juggy, a 
giant dog, still asleep. ‘Oh, dear,” said 
Jimsy. “Juggy goes everywhere I go. I 
don’t know what he’ll do if he sees me go 
Sailing off with you.” 

‘Do you want to take him?” asked 
Acorneap. “Nothing simpler than to make 
a dog small,” and he ran and tickled 
Juggy’s ear with a long grass blade. At 
the first twitch of his ear, Juggy was 
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no bigger than he ought to be for a pas- 
senger. 

The second all three were comfortably 

settled, the eggshell boat rose in the air— 
over the oak tree—higher and higher— 
straight for the blue sky. 
' “Where do you want to go?” asked 
Acorneap, and Jimsy instantly answered: 
' “Tf it doesn’t make any difference to 
you, I’d like to go to the moon. Every- 
body’s always wondering what it’s made 
OL 4 

“T’ve been there a great many times, 
so I know,” said Acorneap. 
prised to find what it is made of—you'd 
never guess. I’d like to go there myself. 
The Man-in-the-Moon is one of my best 
friends.” 

Though the sun was bright, a pallid 
full moon hung in the sky, and the egg- 
shell boat started straight for it. Before 
they could have counted ten, there they 
were, face to face with the jolly moon 
man. : 

“How glad I am to see you!” he greeted 
them. “I have so few callers.” 

Acorneap began a friendly chat with 
him at once, but Jimsy was so surprised 
to find what the moon was really made 
of, that he could do nothing but stare. 

“You must go?” said the Man-in-the- 
Moon. “Don’t let it be long before you 
come again and bring your friends with 
you,” he added with a beaming smile at 
Jimsy and Juggy. And off again they 
sailed in the little eggshell boat that 
neither tipped nor rocked. 

Acorncap must have decided that a sail 
to the moon was sail enough for one day, 
because a second after they had waved 
good-by to smiling Mr. Man-in-the-Moon, 
Jimsy was back under the oak tree, 
stretched on the ground with Juggy, sound 
asleep, snuggled beside him. Both had 
changed back into their exactly-right sizes. 

“How can you be asleep so soon?” re- 
monstrated Jimsy. ‘“We’ve only just 
landed. O Juggy, did you ever have such 
fun?’ and Jimsy shook him gently. Juggy 
opened his eyes and yawned. 

Jumping to his feet, Jimsy ran to the 
mossy bank, with Juggy, wide awake, 
bounding after him. “It’s here!” exulted 
Jimsy. “Acorncap didn’t take it away with 
him,—he’s trusting us,—that means he'll 
take us again. Don’t you ever, ever touch 
it, Juggy !” 

Suddenly Jimsy, a blank expression on 
his face, stepped beyond the shadow of the 
oak and looked at the sky. Yes, there 
was the round pallid moon, with Mr. Man- 
in-the-Moon beaming down at him. 

“Juggy, we’ve been right there, and I 
was s’prised most to pieces to find what it 
was made of,—and now I can’t remember. 
What was it, Juggy? I’ve got to know.” 

Juggy looked into his little master’s face, 
but his soft brown eyes and his stubby 
tail couldn’t talk in words like Jimsy’s. 

“Your eyes say you know,” said Jimsy, 
dejectedly. “But you can’t say it. Isn’t 
Aunt Margaret silly to break hers? We 
didn’t get into any mischief—not any at 
all. If I could just remember what the 
moon’s made of!” And Juggy gave a little 
whine, to say how sorry he was that he 
couldn’t tell. 


[All rights reserved] 
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When Sylvie was a Cripple 
SUSANNE ALICH RANLETT 


Sylvie, with bare feet, waving arms, and 
tossing tangle of uncombed curls, skipped 
about the room, while Mother tried to 
eatch the little will-o’-the-wisp for bath- 
ing and dressing. 

“Sylvie! How glad I should be if you 
would be still five minutes!” said Mother, 
as she caught at the flying nightie and, 
seizing the laughing child, plunged her 
into the warm, soapy water. 

A splash and a hurried rub, and Sylvie 
was out again, dripping and dancing about 
the room, before the big, soft towel was 
flung over her. Little by little, between 
skips and runs, curls were brushed and 
clothes pulled on,—stockings, shoes, and 
finally pink rompers. 

Mother sighed with relief. 
vie, you may jump and run.” 

Sylvie slipped from Mother’s lap, but in- 
stead of jumping and running, she fell in 
a limp heap on the floor. Mother laughed, 
saying, “Little clumsy!” as she stood the 
child on her feet. Down again fell 


“Now, Syl- 


Sylvie. “Don’t be silly, dear! Stand up!” 
Butterflies 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Floating through the garden, 
Beautiful and free, 

Poised o’er posy chalice, 
Sipping fairy tea; ~ 


Bits of summer sunsets 
(Gifts the twilight brings), 

Airy scraps of rainbow, 
Borne on silent wings. 


“T can't,” said Sylvie. 

“You foolish child! Of course, you can!” 
And Mother again placed her on her feet. 

Down again fell Sylvie and began to 
ery: “Oh! I can’t, Mother! I can’t stand 


up at all!” 

“Really, dear, you can’t?” asked Mother, 
anxiously. 

“Oh, no, no! I can’t!” 


Mother laid Sylvie on the bed and threw 
over her a blanket and hurried to the 
telephone. 

“Dr. Grant,” she called, “do come at 
once! I’m afraid— Sylvie can’t walk!” 

A few minutes later, Dr. Grant ran 
up the stairs; he found Sylvie wrapped 
in the blanket and lying in Mother’s arms. 
He looked the child over; peered into 
her mouth, felt her pulse, and tucked 
the clinical thermometer under her tongue. 

“Pulse normal—no temperature—looks 
the picture of health,” said Dr. Grant. 
“Where do you feel bad, dear? -Do you 
ache somewhere?” 

Sylvie shook her head. 

“Feel hungry? Like to have some 
bread and jelly?” 

“Tm hungry. I want my breakfast!” 
said Sylvie. : 

Dr. Grant with a puzzled face, looked 
at the child. 

“OQ Doctor, what can be the matter?” 
asked Mother. “She seemed perfectly 
well, skipping and hopping—and I wished 
she would be still. How I wish now she 
would skip! Then, just as I finished 
dressing her, she dropped on the floor— 
lost entirely the use of her legs.” 
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Dr. Grant looked grave, as he said, 
“Try her again on her feet!” 

Gently Mother drew off the blanket 
and placed Sylvie on her feet. Down she . 
fell! 

“T fear,” said the doctor, “but wait,’— 
He pinched a leg, plump and rosy be- 
tween the short white sock and the pink 
rompers. Sylvie squealed, “It hurts!” 

Dr. Grant bent down and looked at 
the plump legs; then he burst into a 
hearty laugh. 


Mother was shocked. ‘Doctor! To 
laugh at a helpless child!” 
“Laugh yourself, dear lady! You've 


put both the child’s legs into one leg of 
her rompers!” 

Dr. Grant pulled down the pink rom- 
pers, and Sylvie, on two perfectly good 
legs, began to hop and skip. 


[All rights reserved] 


Good Word for the Gopher 


Dr. Joseph Grinnell, director of the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zodlogy at the Uni- 
versity of California, comes forward to 
say a good word for the “pocket gopher,” 
long and utterly despised by farmers, for 
its destruction of grain and alfalfa, to 
say nothing of other crops. Dr. Grinnell 
pleads that this small animal, despite its 
annoying habits, has been for centuries 
jndustriously cultivating the ground, bring- 
ing fresh soil up to sun and moisture, 
much as a plow does. In the Yosemite 
National Park, Dr. Grinnell and his 
associates made tests which showed that 
in the short space of one year, the 
gophers in that reservation brought up 
in their burrows at least 8,000 tons of 
earth. This repeated process, the gophers’ 
defender says, does much to make the 
soil fruitful. 


Princeton’s New 
Chemistry Laboratory 


Princeton University plans to have soon 
one of the finest chemical laboratories in 
this country. Including an adequate en- 
dowment, the cost will run above $2,000,- 
000. Dr. Lauder W. Jones, head of the 
Chemistry Department at Princeton, is 
hopeful that the money for the carefully 
laid plans will be available without loss 
of time. He says, “Princeton should care- 
fully cherish the traditions of chemistry, 
which were founded in 1795 by Prof. 
John McLean, the first occupant of a chair 
in chemistry in an American college.” 


Automobiles Penetrate 
Sahara Desert 


The French Government is sponsoring 
a motor-car expedition into the Sahara 
Desert for surveying purposes and also to 
reveal the secrets of the heart of the 
desert, which may never before have been 
seen by the eyes of man. A caravan of 
automobiles recently ran easily over 500 
miles of the shifting desert sands, thus 
proving that modern car construction is 
equal to the task formerly allotted only 
to camels. Hach desert car is equipped 
with six wheels, with the weight so evenly 
distributed that the wheels do not sink 
into the sand. 
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Days of Spirit’s Quest at Star Island 


Messrs. Bruce, Rutledge and Joy lead the happy Shoalers 


Istms or SHOALS, N.H., July 27. 


N infinite variety of duties devolve upon 
the modern clergyman in ministering 
mental, spiritual and physical eomfort to 
his people. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Dorchester, Mass., efficient chairman of 
the general conference program of the Uni- 
tarian Summer Meetings Association this 
year, has, however, had thrust upon him 
during the past week a daily function 
which it is safe to assume is not required 
of him at Meeting House Hill. Clad in 
his ministerial frock coat, Bible under 
arm, he has ascended the rocky hill to the 
little meeting-house for morning worship 
or candlelight, clambered up the tortuous 
way to the old bell tower and, with a piece 
of old iron pipe struck against the lip of 


the bell, has sounded out the call to the 


people to come to hear him preach. For 
the faithful old bell has within the past 
few days “gone on strike” and refused to 
speak again of its own volition. A gradu- 
ally widening crack in the metal at length 
gave way permanently and the bell no 
longer swings. Nor will it act again with- 
out haying the large section which has 
cracked off where the bolts are, at the top, 
welded on again. Perhaps some other bell 
donated by some church which no longer 
needs it may be the way: to solve the 
problem. 

Nor is this the only wear and tear from 
the frequency and feryency of devotional 
meetings at the Shoals this year, for the 
quaint little organ in the meeting-house 
gasped out its final tone early in the sea- 
son and was carried off for repairs. After 
a period of hospitalization on the main- 
land it was returned,—convalescent, al- 
though not cured. Further treatment in 
the way of surgeon’s plaster and other 
ministrations from the Star Island nurse 
failed to stop the leakage in its lungs and 
the accompaniment for the hymns still 
devolves upon the violinist or ‘cellist of 
the orchestra. 

The week has been perfect from an at- 
mospherie point of view. There has been 
no rain to interrupt the popular flights 
to the rocks after lunch, and there has 
been no fog to intercept the view off to 
the mainland nor to drop its curtain be- 
tween earth and the stars, which have 
been exceptionally brilliant. Star Island 
has provided grateful sanctuary from the 
intense heat on shore, for there has not 
been a minute of discomfort from too high 
temperature. Faces change here from 
week to week, but there are always plenty 
of congenial people to ensure a good time 
for everyone, although for the remainder 
of the season it will be possible for the 
hotel to accommodate any who may decide 
now that they would like either a few 
days or a few weeks at the Shoals but 
have not asked for reservations earlier, 

The word “psychology” may have a for- 
bidding sound to those who have no ac- 

- quaintance with that fascinating study, 
but in the form in which it was presented 
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during the first week of the General Con- 
ference in a series of five lectures by 
H. Addington Bruce, eminent Boston psy- 
chologist, it was absorbingly interesting 
to everyone. The piazza knitter, the 
bridge devotee, the lover of communing 
with the rocks and sea, all assembled 
promptly each morning, eager for the next 
chapter in the captivating story which Mr. 
Bruce came to Star Island to tell. It was 
all so very human, and dovetailed so per- 
fectly into one’s own observation and ex- 
perience when called to one’s attention, 
that it was peculiarly helpful. Mr. Bruce 
is doing valuable work in the translation 
of modern psychology into terms which 
the public mind can easily grasp and ap- 
preciate. 

In his first talk, on “Psychology Past 
and Present,’ the speaker traced the de- 
velopment of the science from the ancient 
days when it belonged to metaphysics 
rather than science, and regretted the 
early mistaken ideas about it which kept 
it so long in dispute. Fifty years or so 
ago the change came, since which it has 
been growing in importance as a science, 
and the possibility of psychology in the 
treatment of difficulties traceable to 
mental attitudes has been increasingly 
recognized. Abnormal psychology is being 
endorsed by penologists and sociologists 
who are coming to see that delinquency is 
due more to environment than to innate 
badness. 

The contribution of modern psychology 
to education was stressed in a special 
lecture by Mr. Bruce who placed on the 
home the basic responsibility for many 
of the social ills like divorce, suicide, 
crime, since so many influences have 
affected the child’s mind in pre-school age. 
The indulgent love of parents often un- 
fits young people for independent thought 
and action in adult life. Children should 
early be taught to think, not by formal 
study before entering school but by en- 
couraging questions from them and tak- 
ing them to see interesting and curiosity- 
provoking things. Personality means 
more than scholarship in the selection 
of teachers. Good pictures in the home, 
the habit of reading, are both important 
influences. Because of the interaction 
of body and mind, the child must be kept 
physically fit. Excitement, late hours 
and other mentally disturbing influences 
contribute as much as improper food to 
nervous and other weaknesses. 

Externalizing the thoughts and provid- 
ing a vent for one’s feelings through al- 
truistie activities were recommended by 
Mr. Bruce for the cure of mental, nervous, 
and moral disease. War work, he said, 
lessened troubles of this kind, although 
they were increased among the soldiers 
at the front. The disastrous effects of 
emotion like rage, fear, and jealousy, 
which often result fatally, on the phys- 
ical being were illustrated by concrete 
examples. The increased danger of con- 


tracting infectious disease if one is in a 
state of fear, and other cases in which 
the mental affects the bodily condition, 
were brought out by the lecturer. The 
value of laughter in regaining nervous 
poise, and the influence of colors, the 
need for simplicity in the arrangement 
of the home, and the value of cultivating 
contacts with cheerful people, were among 
many things cited which aid in gaining 
and maintaining nerve control. 

Success in life depends on developing 
interest in one’s daily task, Mr. Bruce 
holds, and he does not think so much 
hinges on one’s natural aptitudes as on 
acquired ones. Few children give evi- 
dence of strong natural aptitudes which 
may be encouraged and trained. There 
is no authority for the notion of heredity, 
for nature intends every child to have 
a fair chance, Mr. Bruce said. 

Ways in which interest in one’s work 
may be inspired and developed were 
suggested: through constructive day- 
dreaming, through increased attention to 
and concentration on one’s work. Asso- 
ciation with idle people is bad, and other 
contacts like those with good books, pic- 
tures, and music are helpful. The culti- 
vation of hobbies both for periods of 
relaxation and to take the place of regu- 
lar occupation when one is compelled to 
retire from the active business world was 
recommended and the necessity of taking 
periods of rest. Mr. Bruce explained the 
way in which the subconscious region of 
the mind will often solve men’s problems 
during sleep. 

The contribution to religion by psy- 
chology has been proof of the existence 
of the soul and support for the belief in 
God. Psychological research has estab- 
lished that the thinking, seeing, feeling 
ego remains although the brain  sub- 
stance changes entirely on an average of 
every seven years. It has established 
more clearly the value of religion as a 
curative and preventive agency in num- 
berless cases. The soul is nourished not 
only by. going to church Sunday but by 
all such influences as good music, the 
moment in a church on week days, an 
outlook on the world’s natural beauties. 
Not enough thought is given to the life of 
the soul to-day, Mr. Bruce claimed, and 
he urged the need of more religion in daily 
life. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy of Dedham, who 
has been frequently at the Shoals, contrib- 
uted to the week’s program five evening 
lectures on the general theme, “Religion 
in Present Day Literature.” He did not 
take up specific books for consideration, 
or attempt any comprehensive list of 
books, but his course consisted more in 
suggestive hints on the trend of the day 
in fiction, poetry, and current literature. 

He looks forward to a new intimacy 
between religion and literature which 
will compare with the days of early Bng- 
lish literature when the church was the 
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eenter of learning and literary effort. 
Religious books published to-day are ex- 
ceeded in number only by fiction, Mr. Joy 
stated, and the great publishing-houses, 
he said, are in reality missionary so- 
cieties. A few of the distinctive ten- 
dencies of modern liberal literature were 
taken up for consideration by Mr. Joy, 
who said that religious thought has 
been profoundly influenced in recent years 
‘by historical criticism, physical science, 
sociology, and psychology. - 

Great poetry is always religious, he 
asserted when he considered “Religion 
in Modern Poetry,” a talk which was con- 
fined largely to British writers because 
modern American verse was considered 
by him in a lecture during a recent sea- 
son at the Shoals. British verse has from 
the beginning been colored by religion, he 
stated, and read several poems or selec- 
tions to illustrate their sentiment. 

The minister who mentioned the novel 
in his church a few years ago would have 
been accused of heresy, but to-day he 
reads, discusses, and preaches on them 
as he will. The great novel must be relig- 
jous as well as the great poem. Mr. Joy 
took up for special analysis illustrating 
the lessons of the individual, the institu- 
tion, international relations, brotherhood 
and the progress of mankind, several 
strong novels published recently. 

One of Mr. Joy’s most entertaining lec- 
tures was that in which he discussed the 
new attention given by the daily press to 
Bible stories, Bible questions, pictures 
based on the Bible, and texts from it. 
This unusual interest he attributes to the 
recent widely advertised religious con- 
troversy to which the papers of the coun- 
try gave so much space, and to the sey- 
eral new translations, abridgments and 
retelling of stories of the Bible which 
have been published. These new trans- 
lations, like Moffatt’s, Ballantine’s and 
Goodspeed’s, he commended, especially to 
use in connection with the King James 
version, because they have modernized 
the language of the Scriptures in such a 
way that they have given life and reality 
to what has been unreal and in no way 
connected with any thing on this earth 
to many readers. Mr. Joy does not be- 
lieve that sentiment for the old familiar 
language, and a mistaken belief in the 
exceptional qualities of the King James 
version should be allowed to stand in the 
way of the valuable new translations 
which have been made. 

The various “Outlines” such as that on 
the history of the world by H. G. Wells, 
those on literature, art, and science, Van 
Loon’s Story of Mankind and the Story 
of the Bible occupied Mr. Joy’s attention 
on his last evening here. The value of 
these, he stated, is not that they offer a 
complete education in condensed form, 
which is impossible to obtain, but in that 
they give a background covering great ex- 
panses which show man what his place 
is in the whole story of the universe. 
Nineteen hundred years and their accom- 
plishments against such a background are 
shown to be only a fraction of the divine 
plan and man need not expect to achieve 
the impossible in so short a span. 

Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge was the 
preacher last Sunday, pointing out some 
of the net results of civilization. Out- 
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standing diseases of civilization were 
brought out, such as occupation diseases, 
known only to civilization. It is the shell 
rather than the essential spirit which 
wears out. Civilization should not, there- 
fore, be contrary to nature but an upward 
reach in nature. Man is happiest when 
living nearest to natural life. .The church 
is giving him a purpose in life and a de- 
sire to live and is an institution through 
which civilization may save itself. 

Saturday evening Miss Mallie J. Floyd 
of the Children’s Mission gaye an impres- 
sive illustrated lecture about the begin- 
nings, development, and present accom- 
plishments of that noble work of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. This was followed 
by a concert arranged by Mrs. Chan- 
dler W. Smith, with trio and solo num- 
bers by the orchestra and vocal solos and 
duets by Mr. F. W. Archibald, president 
of the Summer Meetings Association, and 
Miss Adah Fuller of Needham. 

During the week, Rev. Houghton Page 
of Hingham conducted several devotional 
meetings and gave an address in which 
he dwelt particularly on the new position 
of women in civilization, of which the 
grant of American citizenship to that sex 
is one of the most recent expressions. The 
results of this new attitude, he believes 
are only beginning to be hinted at. 

Ministers, laymen and laywomen have 
continued to lead the candlelight service, 
which always closes the day on Star 
Island. 


Kindness 
HELEN HOWARD 


Opening day in our Shelter Neck School 
in North Carolina. All kinds of chil- 
dren are here. A kindly welcome and 
singing together make us acquainted. 
Then the great question, “Why are we 
here?” And the answer, “To get larnin’; 
to figger and get rich; to read books; to 
get out of pulling weeds.” 

Most of them wanted “larnin’” to make 
them rich. Why this great desire for 
wealth? “So as never to have to work; 
to do as I’m a mind to; get calica dress 
for Ma; to get an auto and go to shows.” 

We get their ideals and glimpses into 
their home life. We know what they 
want. Shall they have it? Yes, and 
vastly more. They have asked for crumbs 
only from the great feast we have to 
offer. 

“As a man thinks, so is he.” What 
shall be their thoughts a year from 
to-day? That depends upon us. Kindness 
is the keynote in our work; kindness, the 
most important lesson, taught by the best 
method—example. Through neyver-failing 
kindness we lead our children, first, to 
realize what true kindness is, that every 
one can have all he wants to use, and the 
more he uses the more he has left, like 
the milk in the miraculous pitcher. Every 
one can make gifts if he so desires. A 
kindly heart will suggest them. There is 
such a difference here. Some children 
are natural-born givers,—just a curious 
little leaf, or a speckly stone, but always 
something to give. Others say, “Wait till 
I get rich, then I'll give you-uns a grand 
present.” Such as these we help to see 
that it is not the money value but the 
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kindly thought that makes the gift 
precious. 

We lead them to realize that often- 
times it is a greater kindness to withhold 
than to give, that thoughtless giving and 
ignorant kindness are in reality unkind- 
ness and do much harm. “I know, like 
Miss Jones, she didn’t make Mary have 
her tooth out because she didn’t want to. 
Now Mary got the toothache. “Twouldn’t 
a took a minute to jerk it.” We lead 
them to know that it is kindness to help 
children when they are sick, but it is 
greater kindness to help them keep well; 
that it is kind to give poor children our 
old clothes, but it is kinder to help them 
rise above needing them, 

Second, we help them appreciate their 
blessings ; to know that any one who has 
youth and health is rich, if besides these 
he live in the beautiful country and has a 
chance to work out of doors and to get 
an education—he indeed is doubly rich. 

Third, to hold fast to self-respect, to 
realize that to keep it one must play the 
man, be honest and true, and not accept 
too freely of gifts or favors without mak- 
ing some return. I was glad when Ray 
refused to accept a third book as a gift 
but wanted to earn it and did. 

Fourth, to realize that work is one of 
the best things life has to offer; that work 
well done is something to be proud of, not 
ashamed of; that there are people who 
work for the joy of helping others, and 
not for money. For example, one morn- 
ing we went to school and found the hall 
full of dust. In the middle of it was Bya 
Sweeping furiously. “O Hvya, aren’t your 
arms tired?’ ‘“Yassum, my arms are 
tired; but working for you-uns make me 
feel nice in here.” 

The year has passed. School Breaking 
Day is at hand. Again the great ques- 
tion, “Why are we here?” “To learn; to 
be useful; to help people to eat right; to 
make better homes; to be a teacher, a 
nurse; to get great so people will ery 
when I die.” The one who came to get 
out of pulling weeds informs us, “It makes 
a difference pulling weeds, what you 
think.” 

Thoughts have changed. The average 
child has reached the goal; some have 
passed beyond; others, as always, haye 
dropped behind. The effect of simple 
every-day kindness. Here are the same 
children of a year ago, now wide awake 
and full of hope. 

To boys and girls who are willing to 
strive we are offering useful lives, edu- 
cation, a chance of serving others, and 
through the exercise of these, the best of 
all gifts, true happiness. When, after 
happy years of working and striving to- 
gether, their last School Breaking comes, 
we bid these boys and girls remember, 
when dreams come true and life seems 
good, that the motive power that brought 
all these things to pass was happiness. 
Pass it on. 


Hancock County Conference 


The thirty-fifth annual session of the 
Hancock County Conference will be held 
in the Unitarian Church of Bar Harbor, 
Maine, on Wednesday, August.43, begin- 
ning at 10.30 a.m. 


—— 
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Unitarians as Social Workers 


NITARIAN SOCIAL WORKERS, as 

such, were called out as a group at 
the recent meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at Toronto, Can- 
ada, for the first time. Through the ini- 
tiative of the Unitarian Social Service 
Council, a desk was established at the 
Conference headquarters and an invitation 
to Unitarians attending the Conference to 
register there was published in the daily 
bulletin issued by the Conference. Sixty- 
five promptly registered, a number that 
indicated the impressive proportion of so- 
cial workers who are of this faith; and 
the list was remarkable in its inclusion of 
many who are nationally known as leaders 
in the field of social work. 

This new recognition of their religious 
fellowship among the social workers was 
received with both surprise and enthusi- 
asm. Persons who had long been asso- 
ciated with each other in social work 
made a new discovery—that they had the 
Same church interest. Their expressions 
of pleasure in this realization were, how- 
ever, of less significance than the spon- 
taneous recognition of the meaning of 


- such a relationship in the direction of a 
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definite relating of the church to social 
service and, for that matter, of social 
service to the church. 2 

While the visitors to Toronto, or certain 
of them, were planning registration of the 
Unitarians, the officers of the Laymen’s 
League of the Toronto church were devel- 
oping the same idea, with the result that 
a desk and placards inviting Unitarians 
to make themselves known in this fashion 
were found waiting. They were acting 
upon information that had been sent from 
the League headquarters at Unity House, 
Boston, to the effect that there was an 
opening for their hospitality to delegates 
to the Conference. Canadian hospitality 
proved to be most cordial, taking other 
forms in an automobile drive about the 
city followed by a tea at the Unitarian 
church. The tea not only proved a de- 
lightful social affair, but gave an oppor- 
tunity for informal discussion of the re- 
lation of the church to social work. Mr. 
W. M. Campbell, president of the Lay- 
men’s League, gave a formal and happy 
greeting to the visitors, and the pastor, 
Rev. James C. Hodgin, supplemented it 
with an interesting talk on the city of 
Toronto. The discussion was then turned 
over to the officers of the Unitarian So- 
cial Service Council, and a number of the 
yisitors were called out in what proved a 
fruitful consideration of the relationship 
of church atid social service, among them 
Miss Grace Abbott, the president of the 
Conference, who deserted a tea that was 
beirig given in her honor, to make certain 
of attendance at this affair. Miss Abbott 
urged the value of concrete suggestions 
being made to the churches for service in 
their communities. 

On the following Sunday, the service at 
the Unitarian church recognized the con- 
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cern of the church in service to the com- 
munity, in an impressive sermon by the 
pastor, and less formally in a brief talk 
by the president of the Unitarian Social 
Service Council. 

Quite as important as these arranged 
gatherings of the Unitarian social work- 
ers were the casual contacts that resulted 
and gave the chance for personal talks on 
the possibilities and the call to -the 
churches in a field which has not had until 
recently much recognition. The secretary 
of the Social Service Council, Mrs. Ar- 
thur T. Brown, attended the National 
Conference of Episcopalian Social Service 
Workers, which preceded the general con- 
ference, studied the work of other de- 
nominations as it was shown at the ses- 
sions of both conferences, and had yalu- 
able interviews with such leaders in the 
social service field as Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor, Owen Lovejoy, Miss Mary McDowell, 
director of University settlement, Chi- 
cago, Canon Vernon and Dean Lathrop 
of the Episcopal church group, F. Ernest 
Johnson of the Federal Council of 
Churches, Jane Addams,—all these being 
from other denominations, but all feeling 
the imperative need of all the churches 
being linked to enlightened service in their 
communities. ; 

The fact that the Unitarian churches 
are revealed as supplying social workers in 
such number and such eminence to the pro- 
fessional field is a passing oceasion for 
pride, but it has its real significance in 
the indication it gives that the Liberal 
church is the natural source of just the im- 
pulse that is needed for social betterment, 
and in the inescapable logic that the pre- 
vailing spirit which produces social work- 
ers ought to be made effective in produc- 
ing social work in newer forms to meet 
new needs. The indicated next step is 
the complete partnership of professional 
social work and the churches on the plane 
of the highest attainable standards both 
in the professional and the community 
sense. 

The Unitarian social workers who reg- 
istered at Toronto were: Robert W. Kelso, 
Boston; Parker B. Field, Boston; Mrs. 
Parker B. Field, Boston; Herbert C. Par- 
sons, Boston; Esther G. Barrows, Boston; 
May Reid, Montreal, P.Q.; Dorcas Camp- 
bell, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Hthel G. Fletcher, 
Brookline, Mass.; Annie L. Chesley, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Elizabeth Morrison, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Elizabeth L. Moseley, Bos- 
ton; T. W. Mason, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Miss Thornton, New Bedford, Mass.; 
George W. Kirchwey, New York; James A. 
Tobey, New York; Mrs. Hva W. White, 
Boston; Frederic Almy, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Ada H. Stafford, Providence, R.I.; Eva HB. 
Veirs, Jacksonville, Ill.; Gracie H. Me- 
Cown; Mrs. John G. Oliver, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Maud Bozarth, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
James BE. Hwers, Cleveland, Ohio; San- 
ford Bates, Boston; Melvina A. Turner, 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Mrs. A, A, Perry, 


Extraordinary showing in Toronto of people of “faith by their works” 


Toronto, Canada; Miss A. E. Lanning, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Grace Abbott, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Annette Garrett, Chicago, 
Ill.; Walter Davidson, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
Ada EH. Sheffield, Boston; Hsther T. 
Greene, Providence, R.I.; Grace W. Red- 
ding, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Edith Spray, 
Washington, D.C.; Miss Lula B. Hoss, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. M. HE. Vickers, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss B. L. Freeman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Merle EH. Mac- 
Mahon, Wilmington, Del.; Florence Miller, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Elwood Street, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rowland Haynes, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Elsie Wulkop, Winchester, Mass. ; 
Ida M. Cannon, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss 
Alice P. Tapley, Boston; Miss Emily Wil- 
lison, Cambridge, Mass.; Ray S. Hub- 
bard, Braintree, Mass.; Mrs. E. K. Taft, 
New York; Henri Lasserre, Toronto, 
Canada; R. H. Hixson, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Miss Susan M. Turner, Hyannis, 
Mass.; Clarence King, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Mrs. Clarence King, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Ruth Mendenhall, Seattle, Wash.; M. A. 
Auerbach, Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Helen 
Riddick, Little Rock, Ark.; Richard S. 
Cross, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. R. P. Hal- 
leck, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Ruth B. Har- 
ter, New York; Elizabeth Wisner, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Charles L. Chute, New York ; 
Judge Bradford, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Leeta A. Holdrege, Omaha, Neb.; Flor- 
ence K, Strohmeier, Bloomington, IIl.; 
Laura Vrooman, Wilmington, Del.; Sara 
Cleveland Clapp, New York; Homer W. 
Borst, Indianapolis, Ind.; Aubrey Wil- 
liams, Madison, Wis.; Mrs. Arthur T. 
Brown, Wollaston, Mass. 


Ministers at Andover, N.H. 


There will be a meeting of ministers at 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H., on 
Monday, August 11, with both morning and 
afternoon sessions. Among the ministers 
who will take part will be Rev. Dr. Freder- 
ick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer of New York City, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., and Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherly of Iowa City, Ia. 
Luncheon will be provided for the visi- 
tors at the academy inn. The conference 
of last summer was such a success that 
it was decided to have one annually. 


Detroit, Mico.—Miss Annie M. Filoon, 
a graduate of the Tuckerman School, has 
been engaged as parish assistant and di- 
rector of religious education in the First 
Unitarian Church. She will come to De- 
troit in September. 


Datias, Tex.—The Laymen’s League of 
the First Unitarian Church is another 
chapter to adopt the “Atlanta plan” of 
providing associate membership without 
dues for young men of the church from 
sixteen to twenty-one. 
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Religious Liberals in New York 


An unusual offering of subjects and speakers 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals, 
through its chairman, Curtis W. Reese, 
announces that the next annual meeting 
will take place in New York City on 
October 28 and 29. The tentative pro- 
gram is as follows: 


TUESDAY, OcToOBER 28 


The Community Church, Park Avenue 
and 34th Street. 10 a.m.: ‘Religion and 
the Press’”—George E. O’Dell, The Stand- 
ard, New York City; Leo Wise, The 
American Israelite, Cincinnati; George A. 
Walton, The Friends’ Intelligencer, Phila- 
delphia; Albert C. Dieffenbach, Tuer 
CHRISTIAN Recister, Boston. Discussion, 
led by Harold Marshall, The Universalist 
Leader, Boston; John Waynes Holmes, 
Unity, Chicago. 

2.30 p.m.: “Religion and Education”— 
John Dewey, “What Constitutes a Liberal 
Education?’ Alexander Meiklejohn, “To 
What Extent is the American Educational 
System Able to Supply a Liberal Educa- 
tion?” Discussion, led by Frank Aydelotte, 
Swarthmore, Pa. Henry Neumann, Brook- 
lyn. 

8 p.mM.: “The United Liberal Movement” 
—Frank Oliver Hall, Tufts College; Anna 
Garlin Spencer, New York City; Samuel 
McChord Crothers, Cambridge. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29 


The Friends’ Meeting House (10 a.m. 
and 2.30 P.M. meetings). Temple Beth-El, 
55 East 92d Street (8 p.m. meeting). 
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10 a.m.: “Religion and Art”’—Von Ogden 
Vogt, Chicago (author “Art and Worship,” 
Yale Press); William Norman Guthrie, 
New York City; Percival Chubb, Philadel- 
phia. 

2.30 p.m.: “Religion and Civie Life’— 
Charles H. Levermore, New York City; 
Mrs. Vivian Pomeroy, England; Senator 
W. N. Ferris, Michigan. 

8 p.M.: “Religion and World Peace’— 
Abba H. Silver, Cleveland; Jane Addams, 
Chicago; Glenn Frank, New York City. 

The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals is doing exceedingly good work. 
Its object is to bring the liberal religious 
denominations into better accord and to 
enable them to work together in harmony 
and brotherly love for the promotion of 
peace and good-will. The Federation de- 
serves general and generous support. 


California Young People on 
Second Summer Outing 


The young people of Southern Califor- 
nia held the second of their summer out- 
ings at Laguna Beach from June 29 to 
July 6. There was an increase in attend- 
ance over last year. Thirty-eight young 
people were present all or part of the 
time. Of these, three came from Holly- 
wood, four from Santa Ana, five from 
Long Beach, and twenty-six from Los 
Angeles. The “grown-up” staff was com- 
posed of Dr. A. W. Slaten of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, at 
Berkeley, who, together with Rey. Julia 
Budlong, had charge of the religious teach- 
ing; Mrs. Harry Padelford, the head 
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cook, with a corps of willing assistants 
from the young people; Mrs. C. W. W. 
Woodbury, Mrs. HE. B. Backus, and Mrs. 
A. W. Slaten, who served as chaperons. 
This number was increased by visiting 
parents and friends. 

Miss Budlong ably conducted the candle- 
light service each evening, modeled on 
that at Star Island. The worshipers 
walked with lighted lanterns along the 
beach to a rocky ledge. Following this 
Dr. Slaten each evening gave an inspira- 
tional and practical talk. He also spoke 
each morning after breakfast on Bible 
Literature. These talks, so _ skillfully 
fitted to the age and needs of his listen- 
ers, together with the gracious and kindly 
charm of his personality, won all the 
young people to him. Other ministers 
who gave single addresses during the 
week were Rev. Theodore C. Abel of 
Hollywood, Rey. Edson Reifsnider of Santa 
Ana, and Rey. HE. Burdette Backus of Los 
Angeles. 

The young people voted to revive the 
Southern California Federation. There 
were several enthusiastic discussions of 
ways for enlarging the numbers and influ- 
ence of the societies for the coming year. 
The idea of a ritualistic service for re- 
ceiving young people into the church was 
most interesting. 

On the last evening in camp a very 
simple, dramatic ‘service of consecration” 
was held in a natural amphitheatre 
on a hillside near the camp. A Sunday 
morning preaching service was held on 
July 6, Rev. Julia Budlong delivering the 
sermon. 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 


AProgressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


AN OLD SCHOOL WITH NEW IDEAS 


Liberal Policy under Unitarian Auspices 


Separate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 
situated. Completely equipped. Shop and farm work emphasized. 


Beautifully 


The traditional R’s of education and also the three H’s,—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog, address 


_ STANLEY KELLEY, Head Master — - 


A 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
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How They Take the Letter 


Ministers of several denominations comment 
on Mr. Strong’s plea 


Publication of the letter of Charles H. 
Strong on the fundamentalist-modernist 
controversy, issued by order of the Council 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, has 
produced a variety of comment, generally 
in a spirit of approval. A striking ex- 
ception was the statement of a Quaker, 
who wrote, “When you have something 
better to offer me than the gospel of Jesus 
Christ I shall be interested.” To this the 
president of the Laymen’s League replied, 
“TJ have nothing whatever better to offer 
you than the gospel of Jesus Christ, nor 
had I intended to do so. How could any 
one?” 

The letter attracted much interest 
among Episcopalians, one rector rejoicing 
“that while we differ radically one from 
another, there is no lack of respect and 
Sympathy among the many who profess 
their faith in the Lord Jesus.” Another 
rector expressed entire “sympathy with 
what you write and wish that there were 
more of an alliance between the Unitarian 
and Episcopal churches.” On the other 
hand, a High Churchman insisted that 
“the Catholic faith remains unchanged, and 
claims ever more and more men to ac- 
cept and follow it.” And a bishop, taking 
a middle ground, read the statement “with 
great interest and with sincere admira- 
tion of the spirit in which it is written,” 
but found a point of weakness in that “it 
suggests no answer to the great question, 
‘Who is Jesus Christ and have we the 
right to pray to Him?’ ” 

Similar differences of opinion cropped 
up in the comment from Baptist and Pres- 
byterian clergymen, ‘Concerning the mis- 
guided men who reject the Deity and the 
blood atonement of the Lord,” one Bap- 
tist expressed the earnest hope “that they 
may repent and find in Him the living 
faith and the eternal life which He be- 
stows upon those who believe.” Another 
Baptist declared it didn’t take much cour- 
age for a university-trained man to be 
liberal to-day. “Of course it was liberal, 
and constructively liberal,’ he said, but 
then asked: “What do you offer of hope in 
the quest for God? What stand do you 
take on the competitive organization of 
industry? What stand do you take on 
war? How do you envisage the establish- 
ment of the brotherhood we all long for?” 
Two Baptists, but not with a single 
thought. 

One Presbyterian minister finds it “al- 
Ways a pleasure to be brought into con- 
tact with you,” while another sees “no 
possible union between the liberal ele- 
ments in our evangelical churches and 
some of your Unitarian men.” However 
liberal these elements may be, he adds, 
“They are evangelical in spirit and con- 
viction.” 

A Methodist minister, “in full agree- 
ment with both substance and spirit of 
your letter,” sincerely hopes “that by 
working together we may attain a true 
Christian liberalism.” Like Mr. Strong, a 
noted Jewish rabbi is “concerned at the 
wave of intolerance and reaction which is 
Sweeping over so large a part of the 
church program of our country, and I be- 
lieve with you that the liberal religious 
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forces must make some organized effort 
to meet the danger and the threat this in- 
volves.” A Congregational minister em- 
phasizes the need of a positive, construc- 
tive attitude. “If we are concerned with 
the noble building of Liberal Faith,’ he 
says, “the old débris will take care of 
itself. This you have finely expressed in 
your letter.” 


Waterville Church Renovated; 
Renewal of Parish Activity 


The Unitarian chureh of Waterville, 
Me., which was dedicated Sept. 4, 1866, 
almost fifty-eight years ago, is being re- 
modeled extensively on the interior dur- 
ing this summer, according to an an- 
nouncement made yesterday. Hdwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., architect, Boston, Mass., is in 
charge of the work. 

The church building stands on Main 
Street and for many years it has been 
a powerful factor in the developinent 
of the community. About a year ago the 
church members held a meeting and ac- 
cepted Rey. Arthur Buckner of South Da- 
kota as their pastor and since that time 
under the leadership of Mr. Buckner the 
church has become one of the religious 
institutions of the city. 

The First Unitarian Society of Water- 
ville was organized on July 25, 1863. Rev. 
D. N. Sheldon, D.D., and Rey. Joshua 
Cushman were two of the leaders in the 
founding of this society. According to the 
Kennebee Journal the town hall was the 
meeting house of the Unitarians at the 
beginning. In 1865 a movement was made 
to raise money for a suitable house of 
their own. In October of that year the 
American Unitarian Association, through 
its secretary, promised the society $2,000 
toward the proposed house on condition 
that it should be erected free from debt, 
and a prescribed bond executed. At a 
meeting of the society November 11 the 
gift with its condition was accepted, and 
thanks voted to the association and by 


name to seven men in Portland for aid 


in building. Its erection was vigorously 
pressed and in the summer of 1866 it was 
ready for the sale of pews. They were 
sold at auction. G. A. Phillips was auc- 
tioneer and the sales together realized 
$2,664. There are recorded votes of 
thanks “to Alben Emery, Hsq., of Water- 
yille, for his munificent gift of a bell for 
our house of worship ;” “to J. M. Crooker, 
Esq., for his valuable present of a clock ;” 
“to Col. R. H. Greene of Winslow for a 
Bible;” “to George F. Gilman, Esq., of 
New York, for a beautiful set of pulpit 
furniture and of gallery chairs and for 
his many other manifestations of interest 
in our welfare.” 

The following resolution was passed: 
“Resolved, that we look with delight upon 
the architectural beauty of our house of 
worship and feel justly proud that this 
fine edifice is the work of Waterville me- 
ehanics.” The dedication sermon was 
preached by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
of Boston, Mass., and the prayer of dedi- 
cation by Rev. C. C. Everett of Bangor. 
The clock in the tower was presented in 
1869 by Samuel Appleton. 

In 1889 the beautiful building known 
as the Ware Parlors was erected, fur- 
nished and presented to the society by 
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Madame Ware. This building was dedi- 
cated Jan. 14, 1890. Madame Ware also 
presented the church with a very fine 
organ. 

During the summer the church build- 
ings are closed but early in September 
Rev. Mr. Buckner will again return to re- 
open the services. 


THE CHURCH INVISIBLE. stands the 
essentials in religion, to wit, love of the Supreme Ideal, 
as expressed in God, and the reflection of that love out 
of our lives into ALL sentient life.—Liberal in tendency, 
it emphasizes applied Christianity in the healing of 
both material and spiritual ills. Impersonal in char- 
acter, its influence is not away from the Church Visible, 
but pointing the way back to it; not singling out 
differences, but defining points of agreement in existing 
religious movements; not a separatistic movement, 
but a Voice in the Wilderness of Division, calling to 
unity; not a visible church in brick and mortar, but a 
purely spiritual communion out of the hearts of men, 
uniting daily in the Vespers of the Silence, and at the 
identical moment, concurrently, all parts of the globe.— 
Presbyters of this movement stand ready to address 
churches and other bodies in the interest of a larger 
understanding.—Participation of all churches and 
their individual members in the nightly Communion 
of the Silence is invited, and a genuine spiritual refresh- 
ing can be promised to all who enter into the spirit of 
it. Literature sent upon request. Address, 


THE CHURCH INVISIBLE 
482 Beacon Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


for 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
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Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 2 
B.B. 2680. Fe 
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One conquers a bad 
habit 
more easily 
today 


than tomorrow 
CONFUCIUS 


From the Khasi Hills 


Since the death of H. K. Singh, their 
great leader, the Unitarian churches in 
the Khasi Hills, India, have held a very 
encouraging meeting of their Annual Con- 
ference. The sudden death of Mr. Singh 
was a heavy blow to all the nine little 
churches, and there was sorrow every- 
where. At first it was feared that so great 
a loss would create general and permanent 
discouragement, and perhaps prove fatal 
to the Unitarian cause thus suddenly left 
without a head. But the churches have 
all rallied bravely and wonderfully. They 
have been much encouraged and heart- 
ened by sympathetic letters from Mrs. St. 
John, chairman of the International Com- 
mittee of the American Women’s Unita- 
rian Alliance; and by a promise from the 
Alliance through Mrs. St. John, of im- 
mediate financial aid to the extent. of 
$200 to tide them over their present severe 
crisis. 

The Annual Conference referred to was 
unusually large, united, and earnest, all 
the churches but one being well repre- 
sented, and the principal meetings having 
an attendance of between three hundred 
and four hundred persons. There were 
a number of vigorous addresses and two 
inspiring sermons by local leaders. <A 
meeting of the young men of the churches 
was especially encouraging. 
sons were received into the fellowship of 
the Unitarian Union, and two children 
were baptized. There was an extended 
discussion of plans for the future, and an 
excellent board of officers of the Union for 
the coming year was elected. 

All the churches had been looking for- 
ward eagerly to the coming of Dr. Drum- 
mond of London to India, hoping and ex- 
pecting that he would make at least a 
short visit to the Khasi Hills, which 
would have been a source of great en- 
couragement to the Unitarian cause there. 
That he did not find time to make such a 
visit was a severe disappointment. How- 
ever, the churches rallied from it, and 
notwithstanding the death of Mr. Singh, 
their great leader and teacher, on whom 
they had put so much dependence in the 
past, and notwithstanding their loneliness 
and isolation from other Unitarians, they 
are determined that nothing shall per- 
manently discourage them. The Unita- 
rian cause is dear to them, their faith in 
God is strong, they are greatly cheered 
by the sympathy and aid which they are 
receiving from the Unitarian women of 
America; and their brave word is: “We 
must not be cast down; we must raise up 
among ourselves workers and leaders to 


Seven per- |- 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C ab O R ¥ 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities, Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


_ IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 

Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 
Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casort, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directore 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


take the place of him who has been taken 
away; we must not let the work decline. 
God helping us we will take heart and 
go forward.” 


PirrssurGH, Pa—Pointing out that the 
United States invited Germany to nego- 
tiate a peace on the basis of fourteen 
points, one of which was to be a League 
of Nations with a Court, the Joseph J. 
Mason Chapter of the Laymen’s League 
of the First Unitarian Church forwarded 
to the Senators from Pennsylvania a reso- 
lution urging them to work for the en- 
trance of the United States into the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice or 


an equivalent. Although the resolution 
recalls that both parties in 1920 declared 
for a league or association of nations to 
include a court, it admits that “it is now 
evident that the only feature of such an 
association that can pass the present Con- 
gress is a World Court.” 


About $1,500 in cash and the volunteer 
work of “Shoalers” are still needed to 
complete the two new tennis courts on 
Star Island, says an appeal from the newly 
formed Star Island Athletic Club. Dues 
and contributions for the courts should be 
sent to Albert A. Pollard, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Annual Meetings Review Year’s Progress 
Elect officers and plan greater work 


Monreram. N.J.—Reports of the va- 
rious activities all indicate an unusually 
satisfactory year. The mortgage on the 
ehurch, which had seven years to run, 
was paid off in full this year and a new 
church office built, equipped, and com- 
pletely paid for. The courses conducted 
by the church have grown to such a mag- 
nitude, representing a gross income of 
almost $40,000, that the trustees were au- 
thorized to unify them and organize them 
as “Unity Institute’ or under some 
equally appropriate name. Besides mak- 
ing its regular contribution to its sister 
ehureh in Transylvania, the church pur- 
chased a bell for the sister church. 

Reports showed increasing attendances, 
increasing budgets, increasing interest. 
Six hundred dollars was set’: aside for 
Unity Scholarship, and, as the scholar- 
ship which was instituted last year was 

~ not awarded then, the trustees will prob- 
ably award to children of the church this 
year two scholarships of $600 each to pro- 
vide them the opportunity to attend col- 
lege. It is hoped to make this a continu- 
ing feature of the church life. Unity 
Nursery, which cares for the little ones 
during the hour of the morning service, 
has in the past two or three years shown 
a marked growth, over twenty children at- 
tending sometimes. The Visual Educa- 
tion Department has established not only 
a series of Sunday evenings with motion 
pictures and stereopticon slides at the con- 
elusion of the regular season of Unity 
Forum, but has a regular monthly picture 
program and has purchased a second ma- 
chine and second booth. 
- The program committee included among 
its recommendations a study of the enrich- 
ment of the morning service, a develop- 
ment of a strong program of social life 
and methods of church extension. It also 
recommended the extension of Unity Nurs- 
ery to one or two week-days as an aid to 
young mothers of the middle classes as a 
community nursery, the addition of a sci- 
ence course, and a series of children’s 
matinees. The program committee recom- 
mends each year only such things as seem 
immediately practicable within the follow- 
ing twelvemonth. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles Dexter Allen ; secretary, 
Percy H. Thomas; treasurer of Unity 
Church, Charles Eldon Thomas; treasurer 
of Unity Institute, John M. Davidson; 
trustee to fill unexpired term of two years, 
Henry E. Drayton; trustees for three 
years—William R. Reid, Ernest S. Suf- 
fern, and Mrs. Percy Wilson. 

New Or.Leans, La.—Reports of the work 
of the various committees were made, in- 
cluding the purchase of the parsonage 
for the minister by the Women’s Branch 
Alliance. The election of officers for the 
year then proceeded with the following 
results: Honorary president, Col. George 
Soulé; president, Prof. ©. C. Henson; 
vice-president, Lyman C. Reed; treasurer, 
H. Z. B. Perkins; financial secretary, Dr. 
Herman B. Gessner ; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Hermine Ujffy ; trustees, making 
with the officers a board of twelye—Dr. 


John F. Oeschner, Prof. William B. Greg- 
ory, Charles H. Patterson, Miss Mary E. 
Soulé, Mrs. Arthur R, Berry, Raymond B. 


‘Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Frank L. Nairne. 


Boston, Mass. (First Church).—The 


following officers were elected: Moderator, 


Philip L. Spalding; clerk, J. McC. Sturgis ; 
treasurer, Joseph G. Francis; executive 
committee, new members to serve three 
years—Miss Mary WB. Bradlee, J. McC. 
Sturgis; membership committee, John R. 
Post, chairman, Mrs. Marshall B. Fanning, 
Miss Anna W. Cutler, Henry Haeberly, 
John G. W. Thomas; nominating com- 
mittee, Arthur W. Moors, chairman, Mrs. 
Frederick H. Tappan, Miss Laura Furness, 
James P. Munroe, Marshall B. Fanning. 
The following were elected delegates to 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches: 
Arthur W. Moors, Mrs. Arthur W. Moors, 
Marshall B. Fanning, James P. Munroe, 
Dr. Charles E. Park. 

. WintHRoP, Mass.—The treasurer’s re- 
port .showed all bills paid and a balance 
in the treasury. The following standing 
committee was elected: A. F. Dow, chair- 
man; H. C. Torrey, treasurer; Harri- 
son L. Soule, clerk; W. C. Johnson, EHr- 
nest Key, Sewell Verney, E. B. Remick, 
Alva B. Crosby, D. EB. Osgood, E. H. Gould, 
W. T. French, George T. DeRoo, Mrs. 
Leonard Cushman, Mrs. E. H. Gould, Mrs. 
J. S. Johnson. 

Dayton, Out0o.—A series of interesting 
reports, as well as brief talks by the 
president of the board and by the minis- 
ter, Rev. Laurance R. Plank, showed every 
department of the church’s activities to 
be in encouraging condition. Growth in 
membership and attendance was true of 
the services of the church, of the Men’s 
Club, of the Alliance, and of the church 
school. Increased interest on the part of 
the young people was most evident. 
Though there had been a recent loss of 
$3,000 in the receipts of the church, due 
to the death of a large subscriber and the 
removal of the Christian Scientists to their 
new building, the treasurer’s report 
showed a slight balance, with all bills 
paid and an old debt met. The meeting 
closed with the election of two new trus- 
tees to take the place of Arthur Brown 
and W. W. Johnston, retiring. Walter 
Schaeffer and F. K. Fassett were elected. 
The officers of the board for the new year 
are Frank Miller, president; Miss Bliza- 
beth Peirce, secretary; N. M. Stanley, 
treasurer. 

WATERVILLE, Mr.—Reports submitted by 
officers showed the society to be in a 
flourishing condition. A $10,000 program 
of repairs and renoyation of the property 
of the society is to be commenced soon, 
and to be continued through the summer. 
The church building is to be repaired 
within and without. Rey. Arthur Buck- 
ner is the minister. : 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Prudential committee—Fred J. Ar- 
nold, N. H. Barrows, H. M. Hilton, J. B. 
Palmer, L. H. Thayer, ©. C. Wardwell, 
©. F. Miller, Mrs. Mary J. Hill, and Mrs. 
Grace W. Bartlett; clerk, Edward G. 
Crosby ; treasurer, L. B. Thayer. 
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DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS- $ 5,000 TO $10.000 


. J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may 7 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
ane e worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Ii 5 

Ds Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mase, 


Wiu1am B. Nicnots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FURNISHED ROOMS 


OCEAN GROVE—Roseview. Beautiful, light, 
airy furnished rooms, in dwelling with owner. 
Half price after Labor Day. 87 Zion Way, 
Ocean Grove, N.J. 


VISITORS TO BOSTON can secure comfortable 
rooms in Back Bay near Unitarian Church. 
Rates reasonable. Walking distance Institute 
of Technology. S. G. SmirH, 17 Ivy Street. 


2S ee Se 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—150 acres on Bankhead Highway, 
ouly two miles from Oxford, considered most 
beautiful town in N.C. $10,000. Miss Exua 
Knorr, Stovall, N.C. : : 


PRACTICAL NURSING 


THE THOMPSON SCHOOL will give a year’s 
course in practical nursing to women between 
the ages of 20 and 45. For particulars apply 
to SUPPRINTENDENT, MuTuAL Arp ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


POSITION WANTED 


A UNIVERSITY WOMAN with interest in the 
field of human progress—energetic, versatile, 
practical, of Colonial stock, middle-aged, per- 
sonality ‘‘remarkably good,’’ credentials A1— 
wishes position. Would consider pastor’s as- 
eeent, research assistant, or a similar line, 


ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES will not 
stain nor rust. Women are raising money 
easily through our “church plan” of selling 
Neva-Stain Knives. Write for special summer 
plan and trial knife free. STAINLESS PRopUCTS 
SALES Co., 757 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD: A comfortable country home 
for recreation or rest. Circular sent. Mrs. 
SAmunL T. Maynarp, Northboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern, who has the 
fine home near the White House, for tourists, 
has been established twelve years. Her place 
contains all of the luxuries of a first class 
hotel, yet is simple and homelike. Write for 
free map and folder. 1912 G Street, North- 
west. 
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PLEASANTRIES  /° 


Dean Inge says, “The voice of the 
people is the voice of a parrot.” 


First Juror: ‘Do you think she’s guilty, 
George?’ “No, she don’t look innocent 
enough to be guilty:’—Judge. 


Policeman (to suspicious stranger at 
midnight) : “What are you doing in this 
shop?” Burglar: “Can’t you see I’m takin’ 
stock ?”—Answers. 

Lady (to clerk in book-shop) : “I want 
a small edition of The Psalms.” Clerk: 
“Who is the author?’ Lady: “David.” 


Clerk: “David who?’—Life. 


Tramp: “Ah, yes, mum, I wasn’t al- 
ways like this. I’ve seen better days.” 
Kind Lady: “My poor man! Wait and 
I will get you a napkin and a toothpick!” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 


Customer: “Are the stove lids indestruc- 
tible?” Clerk: “Yes, to be sure.’ Cus- 
tomer: “T’ll take one of this size.” Clerk: 


“Better take two; you might break one.” 
—Good Hardware. 


Voter: “Congratulations. You certainly 
made yourself clear on the liquor ques- 
tion.” Politician (startled): “Did I?” 
“You sure did, sir.” “Heavens! What 
a blunder !”—American Legion Weekly. 


Teacher: “You'll have to stay in after 
school and work on your geography les- 
son. You didn’t locate a single one of 
the cities.” Willie: “I can’t locate them, 
but I know how to tune in on the whole 
lot.”.—American Legion Weekly. 


A little girl asked her mother which 
was worse, to lie or to stcal. The mother 
replied that they were both so bad that 
she couldn’t tell which was worse. 
“Well,” said the little one, “TI think it’s 
worse to lie than to steal, ’eause if you 
steal a thing you can bring it back, ‘less 
you've eaten it, an’ if you’ve eaten it you 
can pay for it, but’—and there was a 
look of awe in the little face—‘‘a lie is 
forever.”—Boston Transcript. 


Once a city man out of work had “hired 
out” to a farmer. At four o’clock in the 
morning the newly employed hired man 
was called to breakfast. A few minutes 
later the old farmer was astonished to 
see the man walking off down the road. 
“Say! Come back and eat breakfast ‘fore 
you go to work!” he called after him. 
“T ain’t goin’ to work,” the man called 
back. “I’m going to find a place where I 
can stay all night.”—Tale End. 


From the Chinese Recorder, and not 
without interest to westerners: ‘“Chris- 
tian—That which most closely resembles 
the tenets of any particular group of 
Christians. Religious Freedom—The 
privilege of limiting other people to the 
opportunity of accepting one’s own belief. 
Protestantism—A state of infinite divisi- 
bility in matters of religion and con- 
science. Fellowship—A state of friend- 
ship based on acceptance of a common 
limitation of belief. Mission Statesman- 
ship—The ability to see most clearly what 
to do on a mission field from a distance 
of 10,000 miles. (Hx-missionaries are quite 
attached to this definition.) Trust 
state in which one is sure that any par- 
ticular associate will voluntarily act ac- 
cording to one’s own best judgment. (A 
comfortable feeling.) Conviction—-A state 
of militant confidence in one’s own ideas 
often mistaken for infallible insight.”— 
Living Church. 
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Adoo SuLpooyo 


VY Aayqstur 
_looyog: eqmg nee a caster, Mass. 
j its Fensionx—un.. lyear amounts 
to $300.00. How much does your church 
give? Please do what you can, and.send 
contribution promptly to 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


FOR SATISFACTION 
Buy 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


The Chest with the Chill in It 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


An old-fashioned house, 
with hot-water heat, electric 


bedrooms. To let to adults 

only, furnished, as is, from 
Bibles tor Churches 
Large assortment, all versions, 


light, hardwood floors, 13,000 
Sept. 1, 1924, $100 per month. 
References Ttequired. Ad- 
languages and bindings. 
Send for Catalog 


e@ 
Furnished feet of land, 10 minutes to 
train. Eight rooms, four 
House dress Box E., Winchester, 
Mass. C. 73 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


q 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days full of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director - 
' Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Church Announcements 


MANCHESTER-BY—-THE-SEA—FIRST UNI~ 
TARIAN CHURCH. Service Sunday morning 
at 10.45 o’clock. Dr. William L. Sullivan of 
New York, will preach Sunday, August 10. 
All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., Minister. The 
church will be closed during August, for re- 
pairs. A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., weather 
permitting, will be held from the front steps 
of the church, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. August 10 at 
11 o’cloeck, chureh service conducted by Rev. 
Leon A, Harvey, of Brooklyn, N.Y. The church 
is open for rest and prayer each week-day 
except Saturday from nine to four o'clock. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus, 
Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. George Hale Reed, Win- 
chester Unitarian Society, Winchester, *Mass., 
August 10, 10 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 a.M., morning service. c 


XN 
TWO ADDRESSES:—land Reform—based 
on site-value taxation of land. Patriotism 
and the American Home. Terms: Expenses, 


only. A. W. LirrLpriunp, Middleborough, Mass. 
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